














In Police Car performance... 


In Stock Car racing... 
Chevrolets Beating Them All 





In Fact, Chevrolet’s the Winningest Car 
on the NASCAR* Short Track Circuit— Has 
More Than Twice the ‘“‘Money’’ Points as the 
Next Car! 


You are probably getting a big kick, as so many people 
are, at the way Chevrolet is mopping up on all cars — 
including the high-priced ones—on the NASCAR cir- 
cuit. But as a police officer, Chevrolet’s record-break- 
ing performances mean much more. Because a car that 
can do what Chevrolet is doing just has to be a safer 
and more efficient police car. 


Take cornering for instance. Chevrolet’s new front 
suspension and outrigger rear springs let drivers whip 
into sharp, treacherous curves at high speed, confident 
that the car is stable and will keep its feet. Take steer- 
ing. Chevrolet’s Ball-Race steering gives drivers pin- 
point accuracy. It lets them “thread a needle” on 
tangled tracks and do it more safely. And take power. 


That big-bore, super-efficient ‘““Turbo-Fire V8’ gives 
blazing acceleration and power for safer passing. 

Ruggedness and durability? How’s this. In a recent 
race at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the winning Chevrolet 
sped 200 laps around a half-mile dirt track in sweltering 
98° temperature and was the only car that didn’t 
require a pit stop for repairs or fuel. Durable? You 
bet. And economical, too. 

These are some of the reasons why we say that 
Chevrolet is a tremendous police car. Why not find 


out for yourself? . . . See your Chevrolet dealer for a 
demonstration drive and full particulars. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors Corporation, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. *National Association for Stock Car Auto Racing. 
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Army, who will discuss “The Army Correction System” at the 


General Maglin is “a police- 


man’s soldier” not only because of his wide circle of friends among law enfor- 
cement administrators, but also because he comes from a police family and 


appreciates police problems from an intimate acquaintance with them. 
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FBI FILES ITS ANNUAL REPORT 


Director J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau ol 
Investigation reported today that, while a great deal 
of the FBI's investigative effort is directed toward 
preserving the internal security of our nation, the 
volume of investigations and accomplishments in the 
general investigative field continues to be high. 

In a report to Attorney General Brownell, Jr., in 
which he summarized the accomplishments of the 
FBI for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, Mr. 
Hoover said: 

“Convictions in FBI cases during the 1955 fiscal 
year totaled 10,615, as against 10,511 convictions ob- 
tained during the previous year. Sentences resulting 
from these convictions totaled 29,296 years, 3 months 
and 26 days. In addition, six life sentences were im- 
posed. Apprehensions of fugitives in FBI cases totaled 
10,182 for the fiscal year 1955.” 

The FBI Director stated the 10,615 convictions re- 
present convictions in 96 per cent of the cases pros- 
ecuted in Federal Court. Of this number, 92.4 per 
cent were on pleas of guilty, while 7.6 per cent were 
the result of trials. 

The upward trend in violations of the Federal 
Bank Robbery statute continued during the 1955 
fiscal year. Bank robberies totaled 335 as compared 
with 271 in 1954; bank burglaries totaled 181 as 
against 144 in 1954, while there were 52 bank larcenies 
during 1955 as against 23 recorded in 1954. Convic- 
tions obtained in this category increased from 246 
in 1954 to 355 in the last fiscal year. 


According to Mr. Hoover, investigations by the 
FBI in cases involving the interstate transportation ol 
stolen property resulted in 741 convictions. During 
the previous fiscal year, convictions obtained in this 
category amounted to 600. 

The increase in convictions under the Federal Bank 
Robbery and Interstate Transportation of Stolen Prop- 
erty statutes, according to Mr. Hoover, can in part be 
attributed to the series of law enforcement conferences 
conducted by the FBI covering these two violations. 
During the 1954 calendar year, 144 such conferences 
were held throughout the United States concerning 
the interstate transportation of stolen property; and, 
during the first six months of this year, 110 specialized 
conferences have been held dealing with the serious 
problem of bank robbery. These conferences are de- 
signed to provide additional coordination among 
law enforcement agencies and to improve the efficien- 
cy of law enforcement. 


The past fiscal year resulted in 4,681 convictions 
obtained in cases involving the interstate transporta- 
tion of stolen automobiles. Mr. Hoover pointed 
out that many auto theft rings were broken in the 
past year. Investigation in one case resulted in the 
arrest of twelve men and the recovery of approxi- 
mately two hundred cars valued at more than $228,- 
000. 


Mr. Hoover also made reference to the value of 
confidential informants to effective law enforcement 
work and said that over 850 persons were arrested in 
FBI cases as a result of information furnished by in- 
formants. In addition, data furnished the FBI by its 
informants concerning matters within the investiga- 
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tive jurisdiction of other law enforcement agencies 
resulted in the arrest by those agencies of more than 
four hundred persons alter the FBI had confidentially 
disseminated the information to them. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, a total 
of $59,664,535 in fines, savings and recoveries resulted 
from FBI investigations. In addition, Renegotiation 
Act claims adjusted in favor of the Government total- 
ed. $5,588,587. 


Mr. Hoover also stated that cooperation with local, 
state and federal law enforcement agencies continued 
to be a vital part of the FBI’s operations. Available 
to these agencies on a cost-free basis, the volume of 
work received by the FBI Laboratory and Identifi- 
cation Divisions reflects an increase over the 1954 fis- 
cal year. The Laboratory received 27,664 requests 
for assistance involving 133,724 scientific examina- 
tions of 118,398 specimens of evidence as compared 
with the 126,518 examinations conducted the priot 
fiscal year. 

Widely known as the nation’s central repository for 
fingerprints and best known service unit of the FBI, 
the Identification Division, during fiscal year 1955, 
received 5,175,694 fingerprint cards from 12,704 con- 
tributors, an average of more than 20,000 fingerprints 
each working day. Fugitives identified through finge1 
print comparisons totaled 13,491. 

On July 1, 1955, the Identification Division’s files 
contained 135,990,686 fingerprint cards. Some 27, 
100,000 of these bore the finger impressions of arrested 
persons. The remainder were noncriminal in nature 
and represented such individuals as civilian employ 
ees of the Federal Government, mémbers of the Armed 
Forces, aliens and persons who had volunteered their 
prints to protect against loss of identity. 

Of the arrest fingerprint cards submitted, 71.19 per 
cent were identifed with records of persons who pre 
viously had been arrested. The FBI's fingerprint 
experts furthed identified 13,491 fugitives during 
the 1955 fiscal year on the basis of “stop notices 
placed against their records in the Identification Divi- 
sion at the request of law enforcement agencies. 


In addition to criminal matters, the fingerprints in 
the FBI’s custody are used for a number of humani- 
tarian purposes. These include identifying amnesia 
victims and bodies of unknown dead and helping to 
locate missing persons. In the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1955, more than 1,200 bodies of unknown 
dead were identified by the FBI through fingerprints. 

Mr. Hoover reiterated his belief that, if maximum 
safety and security for the individual citizen is to be 
achieved, professionalized training of all law enforce- 
ment officers is essential. In promoting the program 
of police training, two sessions of the FBI National 
Academy were held and 158 officers graduated, bring- 
ing the total graduates to 2,984. In addition, 2,315 
FBI training schools were conducted for local officers 

The FBI has continued its intensive investigative 
activities in the field of domestic intelligence. ‘These 
investigations have become increasingly difficult be- 
cause of the security measures adopted by the Com- 
munist Party and its extensive underground opera- 
tions. Although the impact of FBI investigations in 
the security field cannot be adequately measured by 
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arrests and convictions, Mr. Hoover stated that, dur- 
ing the 1955 fiscal year, 21 additional Communist 
Party leaders were arrested; and trials of Communist 
Party leaders charged with violating the Smith Act 
resulted in 18 verdicts of guilty. To date 131 Com- 
munist Party leaders have been arrested on Smith 
Act charges, and 90 have been convicted in Federal 
court; however, two of these have been granted new 
trials. 


Five States And Ontario Organize 
Area Cooperative Enforcement Group 


Crime investigators of five Middle West states and 
a Canadian province organized to combat crime and 
criminals on an area level in a recent session at In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. The new group will disseminate 
information concerning underworld operations and 
promote fast action by police in major crimes, accord- 
ing to Superintendent Frank A. Jessup, Indiana State 
Police, who called the meeting. 

State and provincial police will exchange informa- 
tion and transmit the data to city and county law en- 
forcement groups. The group’s activities will not 
interfere with federal and Dominion of Canada juris- 
diction. 


Attending the organizational meeting were, |. to r., 





standing, Superintendent James Christensen, Illinois 
Bureau of Criminal Identification and Investigation, 
and Captain John S. Stuper, Illinois State Highway 
Police, both of Springfield, Hl.; Captain Edward C. 
Johnson, East Lansing, Mich., of the Michigan State 
Police detective bureau; (seated) Captain F. C. Moon, 
Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State Highway Patrol investi- 
gation and laboratory section; Captain John J. Barton, 
Indiana State Police investigation division director; 
and Superintendent Jessup, both of Indianapolis; 
Chief Inspector W. J. Franks, Toronto, Ontario, of 
the Ontario Provincial Police criminal investigation 
branch; and First Sergeant Noah Mullins, Frankfort, 
Ky., Kentucky State Police. 
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Firat Things First 


Tu Law Euforcement 


By Edward J. Allen 


Chief of Police 


Santa Ana, California 


Police training and education is gaining scope and 
momentum and, as a consequence, the standards of 
law enforcement are rising commensurately. There 
is always a danger, however, of launching too far out 
in the deep before we are ready. A man does not 
become an expert swimmer unless he has practiced 
his arm and leg movements until they become second 
nature, and such repetitious practice welds his entire 
body into a coordinated unit. In some areas there 
is a tendency to gloss over fundamentals and attempt 
to overwhelm the student with an avalanche of so- 
called “advanced” subjects in the field of “crimi- 


nology.” 


And let's be content with the title of peace officer, 
or police officer, and leave to the swivel-chair experts 
the fancy title of “criminologist.” As one undoubted- 
ly erudite writer was frank enough to put it: “By 
criminology we understand the facts known about 
crime and crime control. This information under- 
goes, sometimes suffers from, interpretation. Inter- 
pretation may be made from a historical, psychologi- 
cal, anthropological, or sociological viewpoint, or by 
casual deduction from other sources. By presenting 
the substance of our interpretative views we propound 
a theory.” 


Since this author freely admits that criminologists 
propound theories, doesn’t it follow that we can glut 
ourselves with an endless variety of theories, since 
there is growing up an endless variety of theories in 
the field of law enforcement? Each appears to want 
to propound something new and different so that he 
may gain recognition and attract a following. What 
is wrong, or what has ever been wrong, with empha- 
sizing the ABC’s of law enforcement and giving new 
and even experienced police officers something solid 
and practicable, rather than theoretical and evanes- 
cent? 


In reverting to the fundamental ABC’s of law en- 
forcement, it becomes necessary to revert to the funda- 
mental ABC’s of the English language. Ask any ex- 
perienced police executive (who has to review reports 
submitted by his men) what the glaring fault is in 
such report writing, and he will spontaneously reply: 
“The atrocious spelling, grammar, and composition.” 
I am not here referring to technical words and phrases 
which the neophytes in law enforcement like to mouth 
for the benefit of listeners, but basic every day words 
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Can You Find The Purposely Misspelled Word? 








which they should have learned to spell in grammat 
school. 


It is recognized that the fault does not lie with the 
police applicant, since the inability of high school 
and college graduates to spell simple words correctly 
is reaching the proportions of a national disgrace. As 
one writer puts it “one wonders whether a_ person 
may not be a PH. D. and still be an illiterate.” Re- 
cently before a nationwide television audience this 
deficiency in American education was graphically ex 
posed. Of four words which the announcer gave to 
individuals at random in his audience, only the word 
“champion” was correctly spelled. The other three 
were “disappear,” “newsstand,” and “diptheria.” As 
a matter of fact, the student lost $500 for his failure 
to know how to spell that word. And, of course, he con 
sidered it a greater calamity to have lost the $500 than 
he did to realize that he can’t spell. Whose is the 
fault? Well, let those more versed than I delve into 
that problem, but it is a sad commentary that here in 
America, which boasts of its educational system (and 
where high school and college diplomas are a dime a 
dozen) we are wasting a good deal of the billions ol 
dollars spent on education. Isn't this true when so 
called educated scholars can’t spell as well as thei 
grandparents who perhaps didn’t have time to get 
through the eighth grade? 


Our point, however, in law enforcement is that we, 
who were once called illiterates, are being forced to 
teach our younger police officers how to spell and 
write a legible, coherent report. Do you recall the 
old saw about Officer Clancy, who dragged the dead 
horse over to Main Street because he couldn't spell 
Sassafras Street, where the poor animal died? Well, 
that is no longer applicable to poor, illiterate Clancy 
alone; and, indeed, it is no longer a joke, since the 
majority of our bright-eyed youngsters in law enforce- 
ment who like to impress the old timers with theii 
degrees would have to do the same thing if their re- 
port was to read correctly. The sad part of it is that 
while Clancy recognized his lack of education, the new 
crop blandly submit their reports and in some cases 
have their feelings hurt if they are returned for cor- 
rection. So pitiable is their plight they can’t even 
look up a word correctly in the dictionary. It appears 
that the circle has been completed and the dumb cops 
have to teach the college graduates how to read, write 
and spell. 
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Help vacationists get heme SAFE and SOUND 
with officers mounted on \)\m» Ye 


OW that summer vacationists crowd the nation’s 

streets and highways, traffic safety becomes a bigger 
problem than ever. That’s why modern police depart- 
ments rely on Harley-Davidson Motorcycles to help 
motorists get home safe and sound. Motorists drive more Snro 
carefully because they respect the authority of the mount- 
ed officer. The speed and maneuverability of the motor- 
cycle enable the officer to handle every situation, even in 
peak traffic. 


















BETTER 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 









Get the facts about the new 1955 models from your 
Harley-Davidson dealer today. Or write Harley-David- 
son Motor Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 








Since, however, it is a necessity, the training officers 
in law enforcement had best recognize it and do some- 
thing about it. It is altogether true that we judge 
literacy or illiteracy by the type of letters we read and 
the type of reports that are submitted. Some letters 
of application strike the police administrator as hav- 
ing been written by one with no formal education 
whatsoever. Further down in such letters he learns 
that the young man has had far more formal educa- 
tion than he himself—at least according to the insti- 
tutions attended and the diplomas awarded. 


One is almost ashamed to have many present day 
police reports become a part of a court case. Think 
of the opportunities afforded to defense attorneys to 
ridicule the intelligence of such officers on the wit- 
ness stand, since we as a whole people are prone to 
judge intelligence and education by the ability to 
read and write correctly. This is not fair to the offi- 
cers, for it is not their intelligence which is necessari- 
ly defective. The inability to submit an intelligent 
report and to spell correctly is too widespread to just- 
ly accuse the individual graduates of the past 10 to 15 
years. Perhaps we have been too busy with “theories” 
and “interpretative views” in our halls of learning 
and have forgotten fundamental “reading, writing and 
arithmetic.” 


It is time we reverted to fundamentals as regards 
other phases of law enforcement as well. The basic 
and still the best method of crime prevention and de- 
tection is patrol. If there is a need in‘law enforcement 
today it is for patrol and more patrol and better pa- 
trol. Those communities, big and little, which have 
experimented with more and better patrol, of recent 
date, have already proven that the incidence of crime 
has been phenominally decreased in those areas where 
such patrol was concentrated. Let us then put first 
things first, and improve those tried and true methods, 
which paid off in the past, are again paying off in the 
present, and will continue to pay off in the future. 


It is true we have need for the long hairs in police 
work (God bless them) , but ask any experienced offi- 
cer whether most of the crimes in their communities 
are solved in the laboratory or by the old fashioned, 
if unscientific, development of good informants. In- 
deed, ask yourself that question. And then let us 
improve our methods along such lines so that all law 
enforcement can benefit from this tried and tested 
method of crime solution. The police officer is not 
a scientist, psychiatrist, anthropologist, or sociologist, 
and if he attempted to be, he would only succeed in 
becoming as confused as many of them appear to be, 
with their diversity of opinions and theories. Thank 
the Lord the average officer has no desire to enter that 
rarefied ozone, but let’s give him some basic education 
he needs, even if it means teaching him what the in- 
stitutions of higher learning have failed miserably in 
doing—how to spell and utilize the English language. 


P. §. There is one word purposely misspelled in 
this article. Which one it it? And Lord help me 
if a reader finds more than one!—E. J. A. (And help 
us, too, if our proofreading isn’t perfect— The Editor.) 


Motor vehicle accidents cause more deaths than 
any other type of accident among persons under 65 
years of age. 
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Washington Patrol Advertises Safety 








‘Your Safety is our Business” 


SBR 
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In 1951 when the driver license expiration date 
in the State of Washington was changed to the birth- 
day plan, the State Patrol vehicles driven by driver 
license examiners carried the message, “Happy Birth- 
day. Have you renewed your driver's license?” Now 
the message has been changed to “Your Safety Is Ow 
Business.” 


‘ENTRAPMENT’ HOGWASH 
(Reprint from the Chicago Tribune) 

Comdr. Eugene F. McDonald Jr., the radio and 
television manufacturer, is a man fertile of ideas in 
many fields. The other day he came up with a new 
gimmick for police cars—a rotary warning search light 
that would rest concealed in a compartment in the 
trunk of a car and be elevated and put in operation 
when the squad took out after a speeder or other law 
violator on the highway. 

Police Commissioner O’Connor said he was interest- 
ed in the device, but wanted to make sure that its 
use wouldn't be construed as entrapment. The com- 
missioner is too well trained a police officer to enter- 
tain any such idea himself, but his remark reflected 
the silly atmosphere in which some people want him 
and his officers to operate. 

There are occasional instances in which law en- 
forcement officers deliberately entice citizens to violate 
the law, and courts sometimes have cause to dismiss 
defendants on the ground that they were entrapped. 
But short, perhaps, of going out and challenging a 
motorist to a race, there is no way that a policeman 
can entrap a speeder. 

The law says that a motorist shall proceed at a 
specified or a reasonable rate of speed. It doesn't 
say that he shall do so only when he knows a policeman 
is watching him. A policeman is no more required 
to announce his presence on the highway to motorists 
than he is required to sound the siren on his cat 
when he approaches a building in which burglars 
are operating. 

It may provide better traffic control to keep police 
cars out in plain sight on the streets and highways, 
but that is a matter of policy that their commanders 
can decide. No right of motorists is involved. All 
this talk about radar speed measurements or con- 
cealed police cars constituting entrapment is hog- 
wash, and the sooner it is forgotten the safer our 

- highways will become. 
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Since manpower is a problem of nearly every police 
organization, the release of large numbers of police 
officers for lengthy training periods is practically im- 
possible. At our Toledo Police Academy we have a 
training program designed to meet our specific needs 
for both recruits and in-service personnel. 

We have been recruiting new officers on the “cadet 
and internship” basis and have been very satisfied 
with the results. The cadets are required to complete 
a basic training course and following this an intern- 
ship under the tutelage of an experienced and trained 
officer. 


Our basic training course is comprised of 73 sub- 
jects, taught by 53 instructors—4 on a full-time assign- 
ment, 14 other command officers, and 35 professional 
men, specialists and University professors—and_re- 
quires 100 eight-hour days for completion. Beyond 
this, the requirement for local officers is approxima- 
tely eight months of “internship” during which the 
graduate cadet is assigned to various duties with older 
officers, usually former graduates with three years or 
more experience. 

At the end of one year the “intern” is given a “Let- 
ter of Credit’ certifying the satisfactory completion of 
his internship at which time he receives full pay as 
a regular patrolman. 

The cost to the city of Toledo for the basic training 
of each police cadet is approximately $1,300. For 
that reason the applicants are given rigid recruiting 
tests and a very thorough investigation of character, 
involving 15 points of contact, ending in personal in- 
terviews at the Academy. Those who fail to meet 
the standards are dropped forthwith. 

Generally, however, smaller cities and towns are 
not equipped to conduct this type of program and 
neither can they spare the manpower to enroll large 
numbers in a lengthy course nor finance the main- 
tenance of officers away from home. Yet the need 
for instruction in the smatier communities today is 
imperative. 

To meet this need our “Circuit Course’’—as the 
Toledo Police Academy short course has come to be 
known—was born. Like any other program of edu- 
cation, its success depends upon the ability and ex- 
perience of the faculty, not only in teaching the course 
but in designing it for the practical common sense 
needs of the various communities. 
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Circuit-Riding Instructors Aid Small Cities 
“Solede's “ Cineutt- Riding” 
Police “Jraiuiug Tustructers 


By Chief Ray E. Allen and 
Inspector Charles W. Roth 
Division of Police 
City of Toledo, Ohio 





Inspec tor Roth 


The course is sponsored by a city or town, with 
visiting officers enrolled from nearby police depart- 
ments. For example, the city of Ashland sponsored 
the course last spring, with officers from Norwalk 
and Wooster paying Ashland a fee of $3.00 each pet 
session for the entire course. Ashland paid Toledo 
for the cost of the course and travel of the instructors. 


The cost of the course varies somewhat, but usually 
the fee is $35 for the delivery (two hours) and 8¢ pet 
mile, roundtrip, for travel by automobile. Thus a 
city 50 miles distant from Toledo would be charged 
$8.00 for travel, plus $35 delivery for each session, o1 
a total cost of $430 for 10 sessions. 


The sessions are usually scheduled between 7:30 
and 9:30 p. m. and housed in a college or high school 
building equipped with good desks and _ lighting. 
Students are required to take abundant notes and 
ordinary shorthand pads are recommended for this 
purpose, Students are not called upon to recite but 
may ask for clearance on any points under discussion 
at the question period. 


Appropriate certificates for attendance are pre 
sented to each student attending all sessions. 


Any city desiring to enroll their entire personnel 
may do so by arranging lor two sessions (repeat) —i. e., 
one period about 12 to 2:00 p. m. for the members 
working the 3-11 relief, and one period probably 3:00 
to 5:00 p. m. for the day and night reliefs. Thus two 
session periods on one day each week would cost dou 
ble for delivery but only one trip travel cost. 


To be most effective the program requires 10 con- 
secutive weeks or more. The curriculum for the 
Circuit Course is taught by the regular faculty mem 
bers of the Toledo Police Academy and _ includes: 
note taking and transcription, introduction to law ol 
arrest, law of arrest, search and seizure, evidence, 
testimony, juries, public relations, criminal investiga- 
tion (crime scene), interrogation and confessions, 
robbery and frauds, forensic medicine, homicide in- 
vestigation, functions of coroner, finger prints and 
identification, report writing, scientific detection of 
crime, accident investigation, and crime prevention. 


For cities and towns desiring an extended course, 
certain other important subjects may be added, such 
as marriage counseling, abnormal psychology of the 
sex offender, police strategy, the expert witness, pub- 
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Section, Association of American Railroads. 


By H. S. Dewhurst, Secretary, Protective 


The duties and activities of railroad police officers are given in detail, with 
particular attention to: 1) Protection of passengers and freight: 2) Freight 
claim investigation: 3) Derailment investigation: 4) Patrolling of stations 
and trains as well as baggage; 5) Mail and express investigations. Pub. °55, 
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CHARLES C THOMAS € 
Springfield, Illinois 


SOME OTHER NEW BOOKS IN 
THIS FIELD. 


Dudycha—PsYCHOLOGY FOR Law 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS, 420 
pp.. 13 il. (Police Science Series), 


$7.00 


Heffron —THe OFFICER IN THE 
COURTROOM, 176 pp. (Police Sci- 
ence Series), $4.50 





HANDBOOK OF EMER- 
ToxicoLocy: A Guide 
for the Identification, Diagnosis 


K aye 


GENCY 


and Treatment of Poisoning, 320 
pp., 12 il. (Amer. Lec. Public Pro- 


tection), $5.75 


POLICE 
WORK WITH JUVENILES, 396 pp.. 


> il., $7.75 


Kenney and Pursuit 


Lee THE INSTRUMENTAL DE- 
fECTION OF DECEPTION: The 
Lie Test, 269 pp., 55 il. (Police 


Science Series), $6.50 


A Recruir Asks SOME 
(QUESTIONS, 160 pp. (Police Science 


Series). $4.50 


Peper 


MATHEMATICS, 
|. (Police Science Series). 


Rizer POLICE 


172 pp.. 
PI 


0.40 


FORGERY AND FICTI- 
rious CHECKS, 126 pp., 15 il. 


Sternitzky 


$4.75 


Williams 


128 pp.. 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS, 


12 il.. $4.25 


PUBLISHER 
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lic speaking, traffic enforcement, lire arms, gas war- 
fare, civil defense, etc. 


Many of the officials in smaller towns and cities 
in Ohio are becoming acutely aware of the need for 
police training and are planning to take advantage 
of our Circuit Course. Chief Paul J. Martin, of Mans- 
field, visited us recently to arrange for the training 
of all his (52) men starting in September, immediately 
following the summer vacations. 


Our Toledo Police Academy welcomes any inquiry 
concerning police education and training. 


Practical Firearms Training 

In addition to our academic facilities and faculty, 
our practical firearms Combat Range is unique. Life 
Magazine featured photos of our range in its Sep- 
tember 21, 1953, issue, and German police officials 
(two classes totaling 25, including some representa- 
tives from the Far East, who were studying police ad- 
ministration under Professor Brandstatter at Michi- 
gan State College, East Landing, declared the range 
to be the most outstanding they had seen anywhere. 

We use 24 steel silhouettes and an “anatomical 
target” on the range. The metal men appear at doors 
and windows of simulated house fronts and spring up 
suddenly from among the trees. 


The anatomical target is the result of many hours 
of planning and engineering. 


The first plans for development of a combat range 
where target shooting would simulate police action 
as it occurs in encounters with criminals began more 
than twelve. years ago. The observation course has 
12 targets, where metal men appear at doors and win- 
dows of simulated house fronts and spring up sudden- 
ly from among the trees. The automobile rodeo 
course has six such tragets. 


In 1953 we added to the range a new anatomical 
steel target. This is a silhouette of heavy armor 
steel. On the six vital areas of the man’s figure are 
four-inch holes showing the spot where a “stopping 
shot” should be placed. A bullet at any one of these 
six centers of the body would make a person unable 
to proceed. One hole is through the head, two 
through the chest, one in the solar plexus, and two 
through the hip joints. The shots are fired at the 
vital points, in double action, with ten seconds allowed 
from the time the traget is in view. The steel man 
has a second less heavy steel silhouette in front of 
him which is manipulated from a control center. As 
this silhouette falls down into place, the policeman 
begins firing at the holes in the target. At the ten- 


Editor’s Note: In her recent book, “Crime in So- 
ciety,” Dr. Mabel Elliott, head of the Sociology De- 
partment in Pennsylvania State Women’s College, a 
member of the Federal Prison Board, and well known 
author and research expert, gives the Toledo Police 
Academy one of the highest ratings in the nation. In 
1951 the Toledo Academy acted as consultant for the 
layout and construction of the Police Academy in 
Kobe, Japan, under Commander Chigen Sakamoto, 
in charge of training rural police in that area, and 
gave counsel on the proposed curriculum. 
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second count the silhouette plate is pulled back into 
place, thus stopping the firing. Back of the holes are 
hinged pieces of steel which fall back when struck by 
the bullets, tallying a marksman’s score. 

Our range is the site for the Annual International 
Revolver Combat Match, in which all professional 
police are eligible to compete. These International 
Matches have become international conferences foi 
professional police, out of which many fine acquaint 
ances and friendships, of all ranks, have arisen over 
a widespread area of the United States and Canada 

This very practical combat course, requiring double 
action shooting on 3 of its 5 ranges, meets the demand 
shown by national statistics that 94 per cent of shots 
fired by police in combat are fired double action 





A CORRECTION IN CREDIT 
And Apologies To Lt. Milemore 


In the April, 1955, issue of The Police Chief 
appeared an article titled “Guides For Improv- 
ing Our Police Morale,” with authorship credit- 
ed exclusively to John P. Kenney, associate pro- 
fessor and coordinator, School of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Southern California. 

We deeply regret that this was in error, in- 
asmuch as the article should have appeared over 
a “by line” of joint authorship, crediting Lieu- 
tenant George R. Milemore, of the Los Angeles 
Police Department, for his substantial contribu- 
tions to the article, based on a thesis prepared 
by him while attending the USC School of Public 
Administration. 











Tom Brophy Refuses To Retire 


Thomas Patrick Brophy, of 270 Jay Street, Brook 
lyn, N. Y., who retired five years ago as Chief Fire 
Marshal of New York City, refuses to remain inactive 
and complacently accept retirement. He recently 
formed a business corporation, Fire Investigation, In 
Associated with him are John F. X. Finn, widely 
known lawyer who is dean of Fordham University’s 
Law School, and C. J. Pernicone, attorney at law. 

The corporation was formed to render expert advice 
in the investigation of fires, fire protection of various 
industries and research and development studies ol 
projects both scientific and educational. 

Chief Brophy is nationally known as one of the 
foremost experts in the investigation of fires. During 
his many years in the New York Fire Department he 
has trapped, arrested and obtained the conviction ol 
more incendiaries than any other public official in 
the United States. Since his retirement he has been 
retained as consultant and has given expert testimony 
in civil courts. He has aided public prosecutors in 
arson cases but has consistently declined proffered re 
tainers by the defense in arson cases. Recently he 
made confidential investigations in Washington, D. C. 

Officers of Fire Investigation, Inc., are located at 
165 Broadway, Room 2134, New York 6, N. Y. 

Chief Brophy has been a member of the IACP for 
more than 33 years. During that time he has parti 
cipated in the Association’s annual conferences, con- 
tributing valuable reports and papers on the subject 
of arson. 
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$1 80°” 


F.0.B.—N.Y.C. 


; FAUROT 
NO. 635 


Weight 
only 32 lbs. 








FOR “ON THE SCENE” OR LABORATORY WORK 


This portable and easy to carry Kit was designed for “on the spot” examinations and tests for the 


following important tasks: 


All phases of Finger Print Work (Taking — Latent — Post Mortem) . . . Blood Tests . . . Forgery 

Detection . . . Obliterated Numbers Restoration . . . Ultra-Violet Examinations and Detection (using a 
a) 

powerful “Black Light’ Unit that operates with batteries or A.C. current) . . . Classify and Compare Prints. 


Easy to follow instructions are provided to simplify crime detection work. 


An ideal Kit for Police Departments of any size. 


Designer and Manufacturer of the world’s finest Crime Detection and Identification Equipment 


JOHN A. DONDERO, Chemical Engineer 


FAUROT, Imc., 299 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 











Certainly there is littke need to speak here of the 
tremendous growth in police problems in our time. 
Each year the statistical reports give us concrete evi- 
dence that these problems are getting larger and more 
demanding. Our national population is growing, 
populations are shifting, the populations of metro- 
politan areas are becoming denser, with larger con- 
centrations of industry and business, and these and 
other factors contribute to police problems which call 
for more and more effective organization and man- 
agement of our available police forces. 


Not only are all the problems that face us becom- 
ing larger, but some of them are growing faster than 
others, necessitating new kinds of police cg ogo 
and the shifting of emphasis in the total police pro- 
gram. The patterns of police organization and policy 
that were adequate up until about three decades ago 
are no longer effective. Many changes have had to 
be made. 


An outstanding example of new police requirements, 
of course, is traffic—the overwhelming growth of street 
and highway transportation, leading to the present 
totals of over 58 million registered vehicles traveling 
well over half a trillion miles a year. This has forced 
the development of specialized traffic divisions in 
most of our major departments, city and state, and in 
all cases called for extensive re-scheduling of police 
effort. This problem, undoubtedly the most rapidly 
developing police problem of our time, promises to 
continue to grow. This alone would tax the resources 
of the most seasoned administrator, even if it were 
the only area of change. But it is not. You are also 
well aware of growth and change in the more tradi- 
tional problems of delinquency and crime. These 
problems, too, are aggravated by population changes 
and industrial growth, with the attendant factors of 
greater incentives to crime, group tensions, etc. 


It is recognized, of course, that these problems are 
not unrelated. The moior vehicle, operating at higher 
and higher speeds, gives greater mobility, and this 
serves the cause of the criminal as well as of the good 
citizen. Apprehension and detection are more diffi- 
cult, thus further increasing the police problem. 


In the face of these developments, of course, we 
have not been standing still. To some extent, we 
have been aided by the development of new scientific 
(This paper was presented by Mr. Ashworth at the 
recent meeting of the Texas Police Association in 
Corpus Christi.) 
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rove We Producing 
Police Admiucstraters/ 


By Ray Ashworth, Acting Director 
IACP Traffic Division, and Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University 






Evanston, Illinois 


cdlevices, operated both in the laboratory and in the 
field—radar and other electronic devices, lie detectors, 
chemical tests, ballistics, etc. 


The Problem for the Administrator 


So much for the general nature of the police prob 
lem. All of these factors which we have touched upon 
create new and massive problems for the police ad- 
ministrator. Although the demands upon police de- 
partments have grown and become more complex, 
the overall appropriations for the job we must do—in 
manpower, equipment, and funds, have increased re- 
latively very slowly. As usual, we must do more and 
do it better with severe limitations of many kinds. 
What we lack in manpower, equipment, and perhaps 
most of all, in administrative know-how, which will 
produce the greatest possible amount of protection 
for the welfare of our respective communities with the 
resources at hand. 


Needless to say, the men who man the top adminis- 
trative posts in our police departments and who will 
man in the future must be possessed of exceptional 
personal qualities. Among these are courage, inge 
nuity, devotion to duty, and integrity. And beyond 
these, to face effectively the growing problems we 
have pointed out, the administrator must be equipped 
with a very high order of continuous professional 
training. 

Where We Stand at Present 

The progress already made in the training of police 
administrators is hardly adequate to meet the grow 
ing requirements. Considering the size of the task, 
however, and the severe difficulties which stand in 
the way of accomplishment, it has been remarkable. 
Within departments themselves, such training as has 
been undertaken has largely been on the recruit 
level, with larger, better supported departments ex 
tending their programs to include in-service training 
for men of experience and higher rank. The large 
departments, both state and city, now universally re- 
cognize training as a continuing requirement, and 
have full-time training personnel planning and con- 
ducting intra-departmental programs. The best of 
these and some smaller departments have outstanding: 
ly successful programs, and in some cases groups ol 
departments in the same area have pooled their train- 
ing resources in joint programs. 

In the nature of things, however, departmental 
training cannot by itself hope to deal adequately 
with the requirements for programs of training in 
police administration. In the attempt to meet this 
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Radio equipment bearing the TWIN-V trademark 
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NOW available—the most complete line of 
precision built, two-way radio models, 
vibrator or dynamotor powered .. . featuring 
foolproof 6/12 volt interchangeability, the 
solution to today’s installation problems in 
mixed fleets of 6 and 12 volt vehicles. 


There is a model designed for each and 
every application in the 24-54 mc., 144-174 
mce., and 450-470 mc. frequency ranges, with 
a wide selection of transmitter power output 
ratings to serve your varied communications 
requirements. Take your choice of compact, 
economical, vibrator powered models or 
rugged, long life, dynamotor powered units 
to serve your specific operational needs. 


These models give you improved com- 
munications range, maximum intelligibility 
through better receiver sensitivity—better 
circuitry for control of ignition noise, ‘“‘hash’’ 
and other interference—better audio re- 
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plus many new and exclusive advance-engineered features 


sponse for clearer, crisper voice messages 
that get through even under the worst condi- 
tions—better squelch operation to reliably 
block out nuisance noise, yet resets instan- 
taneously to receive the weakest useable 
signal. 


Here is equipment designed to new higher 
performance standards—built to last... 
built to accommodate changing operating 
conditions, economically and functionally... 
built to more readily accommodate conver- 
sion to split-channel conditions. All Motorola 
units are fully field tested, proved in use, 
proved for sustained peak performance, 
proved for minimum maintenance. 


Get the complete details on the new 


“TWIN-V” Radiophone. A Motorola com- 
munications specialist is in your area ready 
to help. Phone, write or wire today for com- 
plete descriptive literature. 
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Motorola consistently supplies more mobile and portable 


radio than all others combined. 
Proof of acceptance, experience and quality. 


The only COMPLETE radio communications service— 


specialized engineering ... product... customer 
service... parts...installation... 
maintenance... finance... lease. 


“The best costs you less—specify Motorola.” 
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requirement there have gin a so ‘far several kinds 
of training opportunities, each attacking one aspect 
of the overall problem. 


Several colleges and universities have developed 
training courses specifically designed for or directly 
applicable to police administration. Some of these 
are long-range, pre-service programs leading to aca- 
demic degrees. Others are intended to augment de- 
partmental training programs on an in-service short- 
term basis. In a few large departments, programs 
of cadet training have been instituted. Let’s look at 
each of these varieties separately. 


Academic Programs Leading to Degrees 


The University of Southern California offers two 
kinds of programs leading to degrees. One is an un- 
dergraduate program leading to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science with a major in Public Administration, 
with law enforcement as the field of specialization. 
The other is a graduate program leading to the de- 
grees of Master of Science in Public Administration 
and Doctor of Public Administration, with law en- 
forcement as the field of specialization. Southern 
California also offers a Certificate in Public Adminis- 
tration upon completion of a shorter academic pro- 
gram, with specialization in law enforcement. 


New York University presents a one-week institute 
in Modern Methods in Law Enforcement, successful 
completion of which can be used as credit leading 
to a Master’s or Doctor’s degree in Public Adminis- 
tration. Non-degree participants are given certificates. 


Michigan State University olfers a complete un- 
dergraduate program in Police Administration in its 
School of Business and Public Service leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. 


Indiana University offers a Bachelor of Science 
degree in its School of Police Administration. 


The University of Houston, following valuable 
experience in in-service training in cooperation with 
the Houston Police Department, has developed plans 
for a professional police training program leading to 
a two-years certificate in police science, or to a Bach- 
elor of Science degree in police science or police ad- 
ministration. 


The University of California, at Berkeley, has a 
well established School of Criminology, offering a 
broad program of study and research in the police 
arts and sciences. 


Brooklyn College offers credit courses in police 
work as part of the program in Political Science. 


Other pre-service training programs, but not lead- 
ing to degrees, are offered at the University of Cali- 
fornia, the University of Washington, San Jose State, 
Fresno State, Washington State, and several other col- 
leges and universities. 


These extensive college programs are potentially 
highly productive of improved administrative talent 
in the police field, but, for practical reasons, cannot 
yet serve the full needs. For another, and, for the 
moment, more practical source of administrative train- 
ing let us turn to institutions offering in-service train- 


ing. 
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Specialized In-service Training Programs 

In-service training more practically meets the im- 
mediate needs of police service for administrators. 
Many of the same colleges and universities noted 
above also provide such training. Most of this train- 
ing is short-term, running for periods numbered in 
weeks, and the study activity is intensive, thus getting 
the most possible instruction into short periods of 
time. Tuition and expense costs can be more easily 
borne by the individual on this basis. 


The University of Southern California conducts a 
12-week Institute on Delinquency Control. This may 
be participated in for academic or merely for certi 
fication. 

The Southern Police Institute at the University ol 
Louisville has developed a 12-week program of train 
ing in general police subjects three times a year. These 
training programs are primarily intended to serve 
police departments in the Southern states. 

The Bureau of Police Science of the Institute of 
Public Affairs at the University of Iowa periodically 
conducts one-week traffic police schools, specifically 
limited to traffic operations. 


The State of Washington finances a Law Enforce 
ment Training Program, cooperated in by the Wash- 
ington State Patrol, the Department of Vocational 
Education, the State College of Washington, and the 
University of Washington. In this arrangement, 
schools are conducted in various zones from time to 
time throughout the state, serving departments within 
each of the zones. 

New York University conducts a one-week Institute 
for Traffic Training, which includes courses in drivei 
education and training, chemical tests to determine 
intoxication, pedestrian protection, and a seminar in 
the organization and promotion of traffic safety pro 
grams. 


The Michigan Police Academy, cooperating with 
the staff in police administration at Michigan State 
University, presents a one-week Command Officers 
Training Program, which embraces such topics as 
Principles of Leadership, Administrative Tools for 
Leadership, Principles of Police Administration and 
Organization, Supervisory Techniques, and The Police 
and The Public. 

The Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 
conducts a variety of courses fo1 police officers with 
special emphasis on the police problems related to 
traffic. ‘These course offerings include the following: 

Fundamentals of Traffic Police Service—a_ three 
week course for supervisory and command personnel. 


Accident Investigation Administration and Tech 
niques—a three-week course for accident investiga- 
tion personnel at all levels. 

Traffic Law Enforcement Administration and Tech 
niques—a three-week course in special enforcement 
problems. 


Principles of Organization—a two-week course [ot 
supervisory and command personnel. 

Supervisory Officer Training—a two-week course 
for supervisory and command personnel and training 
and personnel officers. 
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SPEED ENFORCEMENT 
f SPEED-WATCH 


Proven by over 700 users! 


New deluxe model — designed’ for simple, fast 
One-Man installation and use. Separate storage of 
precision parts from cable equipment — the best 
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1, Two sturdy aluminum cases; light- 2. Installation is achieved in a matter of min- 3, Reel case provides sturdy support for operation. 
* weight. Easy to transport and * utes; aluminum reels, and bag with weights < 
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to see the speed he has registered, a con- 
structive contact has been made. 


The precision watch, mercury switches and battery are housed in the Control Box, thus protecting 
them from moisture and dirt from the road tubes and cables. Separate Reel Case has capacity for 
600 feet of cable, four road tubes, pockets for tube weights, as well as room for carrying bag, crank 
and miscellaneous items. Case is mounted on rubber feet with ports for draining and cleaning. 
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Write for complete information AT IACP CONVENTION IN OCTOBER 
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Training Methods and Programs for Police—a two- 
week course for training officers and other staff per- 
sonnel. 

These short courses may be taken separately or, 
when they run consecutively in related series, which 
they are planned to do, they may be taken in series. 

The most significant training unit offered at the 
Traffic Institute is its nine-month Traffic Police Ad- 
ministration Training Program. Admission to this 
course is highly selective, and in addition to individ- 
ual ability and promise, is based largely — the 
need of the department for trained leadership per- 
sonnel. 

In both pre-service and in-service training programs, 
there are undoubtedly many significant presentations 
which I have not mentioned here. These resources 
are growing as the need for better trained professional 
police leadership becomes more apparent. All de- 
partments must plan and budget their programs to 
take full advantage of them. 


Cadet Programs—A Promising Development 

Some years ago, the Milwaukee Police Department 
inaugurated a program of cadet training in an at- 
tempt to build up the caliber of its personnel, and 
start young men interested in police careers on the 
road to leadership. The Detroit department followed 
suit. The cadet program begins with the selection 
of promising young men properly qualified, to work 
part-time as police recruits and participate part-time 
in professional training. Thus, they are enabled to 
pay their way in education, and are guaranteed a 
secure job at the end of the training period. Most 
important, their departments are assured that capable 
men will be developed to take over positions of re- 
sponsibility when they are needed. To add to the 
attractiveness of this program, at the end of the train- 
ing period, successful cadets are taken into full-time 
police service with specific guarantees of advancement 
in salary after a stated period of service. 

In my own recent experience, I participated in the 
development of a cadet program in the Port of New 
York Authority. ‘The program there was worked out 
in this way. Cadets work 30 hours a week on jobs 
not requiring arrest authority at the same time taking 
a course in Police Science at either Brooklyn College 
or Seton Hall College. When the required training 
has been satisfactorily completed in a_ three-year 
period the cadet is appointed a regular police officer, 
at the third step in the salary range. 

There is great promise in the cadet program idea. 
It overcomes the usual practical problem of the cost 
of adequate programs of training, and secures the 
trained personnel for continued police service. It 
will help to fill the gap in police training for top- 
level leadership until pre-service college programs 
come to full development and police service is raised 
to a level where it can compete successfully with 
other pursuits for promising young talent. It con- 
stitutes a sound answer to the trying problems of selec- 
tion and recruitment. 


Concrete Results of Present Trainng 
Obviously the establishment of training programs 
in itself is not the whole answer. Following the com- 
pletion of these programs, trainees must somehow 
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come into positions in the service where they can 
apply the results of their training. The goal we seek 
is improved police service, and the values of training 
must be demonstrated in performance. 

Where can we find evidence that professionally 
trained personnel are finding their way into positions 
of leadership? Here I must use the Traffic Institute 
of Northwestern University by way of example. The 
Traffic Institute has graduated 742 men from its Traf- 
fic Police Administration Training Program. OI 
these, 25 are now chiels of major city departments, 
five are chiefs of state departments, four are chiefs 
of traffic in cities, one deputy chief of traffic in a 
state, six are assistant chiefs of city departments, three 
are assistant chiefs of state departments, one is deputy 
chief of traffic in one of our largest cities, one is a 
county sheriff, eight are inspectors in city departments, 
one is a supervisor in a state patrol, one is chief train 
ing officer in a large city, one is a state chief training 
oficer, one is personnel officer in a city department, 
and many others are in positions of command and 
supervisory responsibility. Many of the graduates of 
this training program are now holding positions ol 
great influence in organizations other than police de 
partments. 

I hope and trust that training programs developed 
by the other institutions we have discussed here have 
also produced a substantial number of influential 
graduates, who are today creating an impact upon 
the outstanding problems that confront the police. 
This being so, our efforts through training are paying 
off in increased safety and well-being for all Ameri 
cans. 


Conclusion 

Thus, though the present training of police adminis 
trators has not reached the high level that we must 
hope for, and which it must reach if we are to deliver 
the best possible police service to all our states and 
cities, we have seen that there are promising develop 
ments along two main lines—formal pre-service aca 
demic programs leading to degrees, and in-service 
programs of intensive short-term training, which in 
cludes the part-time cadet programs. 

The most constructive action we can take at this 
stage is to take full advantage of the various programs 
that are available, on a continuous, regularly sched 
uled basis. By such action, we will be benefitting ou 
own state and city organizations by the improvement 
of personnel through training. At the same time we 
will be benefitting police service throughout the 
United States, by supporting and thus making it pos- 
sible to enlarge the existing training programs. 

The record shows that it pays off—for the present 
and for the future. 

Chief Floyd M. Bowman, of South Boston, Va., has 
been named assistant chief of police for administration 
and training in Martinsville, Va., effective July | 
Chief Bowman has a 14-year service record in law en 
forcement, serving in Petersburg and Chase City, Va. 





Preston G. Smith has been appointed warden of 
Federal Correctional Institution, Terminal Island, 
Calif. A career employee of the Federal Prison Serv- 
ice, Warden Smith has been serving as budget office1 
for the Service. 
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St. Louis gets the last word 


In fact, this modern communications center of the St. 
Louis Police Department gets every word transmitted to 
or from its patrol cars—and records them with complete 
accuracy. 

Behind this ability to record the facts—word for 
word—as they come in is the Dictaphone Dictacord 
Recording Machine—the last word in monitoring 
equipment. 

Once a message has been automatically recorded on 
plastic Dictabelt records, it becomes part of a nearly in- 
destructible log. For Dictabelt records are unbreakable, 
light, filable plastic belts, each containing 15 or 30 min- 
utes recording. They’re crystal-clear and may be run 
off in short “‘takes”—so that the hastiest, garbled mes- 
sage can be deciphered word for word. 

Like St. Louis’ Police Department, more and more 
police and fire departments rely on Dictaphone Dictacord 


equipment for continuous monitoring 24 hours a day. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


Dictaphone, Dictacord and Dictabelt Are Registered Trade-Marks of Dictaphone Corporation 


It is inexpensive to buy and operate. Dictabell record- 
ings cost a fraction of a cent a minute. 

Dictacord is rugged, versatile, adaptable. Weighs 45 
pounds; may be operated remotely and uses stand- 
ard TIME-MASTER equipment —which means quick 
servicing. 

Simple to operate. Anyone can learn to operate Dicta- 
cord in a few hours. 

Send for your copy of For the Last Word in Communi- 

cations Logging. Write Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. 


PC-9, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
















Air-Ground Patrols Work Together 
In Indiana To Make Highways Safer 


\wOIAN 4 
STATE 
POLICE 


en, 
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Above, an air-ground police team coordinates plans 
for the day’s patrol to make Indiaria highways safe) 
for law-observing motorists. 


“Sky troopers” are helping ground police fight the 
safety battle on Hoosier highways these days. 

Observers in an Indiana State Police airplane re- 
cently saw a car on U. S. 40, west of Plainfield, passing 
other traffic at high speed. Lt. William G. Spannuth 
flashed information of the offense from the plane by 
radio to a trooper on patrol in the vicinity, while Cpl. 
Robert H. Myers, the pilot, circled over the car. Mean- 
while, the motorist had sighted the circling craft and 
reduced speed. 

He was halted a few minutes later by the ground 
policeman and cautioned about the hazards of fast 
driving. 

Other violators have not fared as well. The combi- 
nation of troopers in the air and on the highways is 
resulting in court appearances by drivers whose in- 
fractions endanger other travelers. 

Corporal Myers once spotted a man walking in the 
center of Ind. 25, five miles southwest of Logansport. 
Automobiles were veering off the pavement onto the 
berm or stopping, creating a Sunday afternoon traffic 
jam. 

Superintendent Frank A. Jessup, who was on patrol 
with Myers, picked up the plane microphone and re- 
ported the situation to Car 3-10, manned by Trooper 
Robert S. Kelley. In five minutes, Kelley had arrived 
under the orbiting aircraft and had the pedestrian, a 
mental patient, safely in custody in his prowl car. 
Quick action by the air-ground State Police team prob- 
ably prevented an accident and serious injury or loss 
of life. 

On several occasions the “sky troopers’ have flown 
over traffic smashups that had just occurred and were 
not yet reported to authorities. In these instances, 
the crash victims benefited from the swift arrival of 
police and medical assistance, summoned by a terse 
dispatch from the airplane. 

“Our targets are the intentional or careless drivers 
whose irresponsibility often leads to death and injury,” 
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Mr. Jessup said recently. “Through field glasses, we 
can witness the violation and identify the car.” 

The air. police spotters are on the watch for moving 
violations, such as speeding, following too closely, 
improper turning, passing on hills and curves, failure 
to observe stop signs, slow drivers, and weaving in and 
out of traffic. Trucks and buses, too, receive attention 
from the flying state policemen. 

On Ind. 37, near Elwood, Specialist Merrill N 
Wann clocked several trucks and arrested their drivers 
for speeding one day recently. Wann had _ been 
“tipped” by First Sgt. John W. Webster, public service 
commission enforcement chief, in the State Police ain 
plane. 

Superintendent Jessup has said “the plane gives us 
the eyes of 50 additional troopers.” 

This is important in a relatively small department 
which has the main responsibility of patrolling 10,500 
miles of state and federal highways, and nearly 75,000 
miles of secondary roads in rural Indiana 


Here’s how the new system is used to search out 
dangerous drivers: Troopers in the radio-equipped 
State Police plane team up with troopers in radio 
equipped prowl cars. The ground troopers patrol 
singly or in “wolfpacks” along stretches of roads where 
records indicate vehicular crashes are most prevalent. 

When in visual contact with State Police cars, the 
plane crewmen identify their colleagues by means of 
large numerals painted on the car tops. The ai 
spotters may also talk directly with a State Police dis- 
trict headquarters commander, who relays the neces 
sary orders to his patrol personnel by radio. 


“We intend to make full use of this enforcement 
tool in all parts of Indiana,” Superintendent Jessup 
advises. 


Movement Launched To Organize 
National Women Peace Officers 
A movement to organize women police officers into 
a national group is being spearheaded by the Women 
.- Peace Officers Association of Cali 
fornia 


% ¥ oR 





“Survey indicates need for wom 
en peace officers to organize on a 
national level,’ writes Inspector 
Margie Cate, of the Long Beach, 
California., Juvenile Bureau. Mrs 
Cate is president of the well-or 
ganized Women Peace Officers 
Association of California. 

The objective of such an ot 
ganization would be to advance 
police science among women Ol- 
ficers, to exchange ideas and promote study so that 
wemen may serve their departments and their com 
munities efficiently and with high professional stan 
dards. 

Policewoman Janet Hickey, San Jose, Calif., Police 
Department, has already enlisted the interest of several 
state, county and city organizations. 

Those interested are urged to write to Mrs. Cate 01 
Mrs. Hickey for further information and a_ possible 
plan for a national organization. 
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A Good Finger Print Camera should 
work on a MIRROR 





The interior construction of the Search Camera is designed to eliminate hot spots and 


reflections which you get when photographing prints on mirrors or glassy surfaces. 


FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE 


CAMERA 


The automatic, blinker timer device, a new feature of 





the Sirchie Finger Print and Evidence Camera — now 
brings to the non-professional photographer an instru- 
ment that meets all the exacting needs of police work. 
The spring back focusing frame—another new feature 
of this model provides rapid, efficient film change. 


This same camera can accommodate 2 sizes of films— 





operates on AC or battery current—provides its own 


illumination both indoors and out. 





The Search Finger Print and Evidence Camera, the 
only one of its kind in the world, has been developed PRICE $136.00 


for and sold only to police departments. 


Oldest in the Nation @ Largest in the World 


SIRCHIE FINGER sill LABORATORIES 


BERLIN NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 















































[REN G WINS AGAIN: 


CHOSEN BY NEW YORK STATE FOR 
NEW FLEET OF HIGHWAY PATROL CARS | 





SIRENO’S R-5-R Siren acts to save lives. 
IT WARNS WHEN NOT HEARD 
It slows the reckless and is 
a great enforcement aid 


SIRENO’S - DO STATES 
NEW 
“REVOLVO-RAY” HAVE CHOSEN SIRENO 


SIRENS FOR THEIR 
HIGHWAY PATROLS 





MODEL R-5-R 
Write Dept. 32 for Catalog SIRENO’s two-in-one 








Siren and Flashing 
Red Lights 


ib iain 
SIRENO IS YOUR 


214 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. BEST BUY TOO! 





















sicns BY MIRO-FLEX 


It means you are making an investment for your community 
that will last a lifetime. You see, Miro-Flex signs are embossed 
not less than 0.100 of an inch which means that they not only 
are stronger, but are more legible than a flat surface sign 
because of the dimensional effect. Also, Miro-Flex signs are WRITE TO 

finished with the best baked-on enamel on zinc-coated Bond- 

erized steel to provide maximum durability without mainte. ™€ i i RO-FLEX- in 
nance. Be sure to get your free copy of the Miro-Flex catalog 

on traffic control signs. 1824 EAST SECOND STREET WICHITA, KANSAS 




















By Robert T. Anderson 
City Administrator 
City of Lakewood, California 

On February 23 of this year, the City of Lakewood, 
Calif., forged the final link of its new and unique 
type of government by contracting with the Los An 
geles County Sheriff's Department for traffic law en 
forcement. 


The background leading to this significant mile 
stone in the city’s progress must take into considera 
tion the fact that in California county sheriffs do 
not participate in traffic enforcement, except in a 
cursory manner. Unincorporated areas rely on the 
California Highway Patrol to carry out this function. 
Until the above date, the CHP had continued to serve 
Lakewood on an informal basis even though the city 
incorporated in April, 1954. Indicative of the effec- 
tive work done by the CHP was the fact that in the 
eleven months it handled traffic enforcement, traffic 
accidents were held to a minimum, with no fatalities. 

The City Council recognized that while the arrange- 
ment with the CHP was working well enough, a per- 
manent arrangement was essential to meet the long- 
run problem. The Council hesitated to consider es- 
tablishing a police department, especially since the 
Sheriff's Department was providing general law en- 
forcement services. A study convinced city officials 
that contracting with an established police agency 
was the most satisfactory solution—if it could be a1 
ranged. 

The Los Angeles Sheriff's Department expressed a 
willingness to provide traffic enforcement service. A 
proposal was made and accepted. The contract pro- 
vides for the city to pay Los Angeles County Sheriff's 
Department costs of operation plus 25 per cent for 
overhead. ‘Two vehicles were assigned to the City’s 
exclusive use. These vehicles carry the regular Los 
Angeles Sheriff's Department marking and in addi 


tion City of Lakewood. The crew consists of four 
deputies and a sergeant. 

One car is on patrol from 7 a. m. to 3 p.m. This 
car is manned by one deputy. From 3 p. m. until 


dark, both cars are on patrol, each manned by one 
deputy. After dark one of the cars goes out of service, 
and two deputies man the remaining car until 11 p. m. 
From 11 p. m. until 7 a. m. the regular sheriff's cars 
patrol the-city in addition to carrying out their othe 
assigned duties. 


Another vehicle is assigned to the city for general 
law enforcement work. In case of emergency or if a 
situation demands additional units, they could and 
would be assigned to the city. In substance the full 
facilities of the Los Angeles Sheriff's Department are 
available for the enforcement of traffic regulations and 
the apprehension of offenders. 

In the final analysis, the value of this procedure is 
determined by costs and results. On the matter of 
results, the traffic enforcement problem is complicated 
by the fact that over 40 per cent of the city’s popu- 
lation consists of children under ten years of age. 
With the irresponsibility of children of that age group, 
they often use the streets as their own private through- 
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fares. The problem is not made any easier by the fact 
that several heavily traveled routes transverse the city 
plus the fact that an impressive number of families 
have more than one car. 

The record shows that from the inception of the 
contract with the Sherriff’s Department, February 23rd 
to May Ist, there were 72 accidents within the city 
limits, 30 of which resulted in injuries to 38 persons. 
There were no fatalities. In the same period, citations 
were issued for 327 moving violations and 75 non- 
moving violations. There were 352 warnings. It is 
the policy of Lakewood that the city be effectively 
patrolled. By being seen such enforcement will result 
in the good will of the motorists. 

Che cost of the service on an annual basis is broken 
down as follows: 

Patrol ca b:) 

Personnel (Including retirement, work- 

man’s compensation and departmental 

overhead) 

Other expenses 

General county overhead 


1,875.00 


$2,564.20 
438.00 
2,798.18 


$37,667.38 


This then is the final link in the chain of contracts 
that makes up the “Lakewood Plan.” It has been 
tested by time. However as of this date, all concerned 
are convinced the arrangement is practical and has 
achieved excellent results. When measured beside 
the capital outlay of establishing a police department 
plus the operating expenses, the citizens of Lakewood 
are satisfied that this is the solution to outstanding 
police protection at reasonable cost. 


Dorr To Direct New Yank 


\ nationally known traffic authority, Philip J. Dorr, 
has been elected first executive director of the Citizens 
Traffic Safety Board of New York City. 

Mr. Dorr will direct activities of the privately fi- 
nanced organization. Founded in 1952, the Board has 
conducted a 24-point traffic reform program intended 
to reduce accidents and improve the flow of traffic 
in New York City through work in four main areas: 
street and traffic engineering, education and _ public 
information, police and court enforcement, and li- 
censing, legislation and motor vehicle administration. 


In 1923 Mr. Dorr began his traffic work when he 
assisted in the organization and development of the 
traffic division of the Pennsylvania State Highway Pa- 
trol. He served until 1936 as deputy superintendent of 
that organization 

He was one of the first instructors in highway safety 
at the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University, 
and assisted in the organization of the traffic division 
of the Oklahoma State Highway Patrol. He set up 
the first police traffic school in Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
conducted similar schools for the states of Georgia, 
Nebraska, and Kentucky. At the request of the gov- 
ernor of Illinois, he made an official survey of the 
Illinois State Police. 

More recently, he has been engaged in training po- 
lice, plant guards and watchmen in the fundamentals 
of traffic duty, general police work and fire prevention 
as it pertains to the security of industrial plants. 
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RESIS IPO GR 


Can Help Solve Your Manpower Problem 





Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 
@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 
Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 
sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 
of information on these cases.’ 

@ Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 
just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 
in our personnel investigations.” 

@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 
the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 
savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 
for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 
machine.” 

@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 
of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 
tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 
suspects in numerous cases.” 

AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘‘Lie Detector’’ de- 
veloped and perfected through more than 15 years of close coop- 
eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 
Write for Bulletin 135 
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ASSOCIATED RESEWRCH. 


Precision Instruments Since 1936” Ly 


3795 WEST BELMONT AVENUE CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 













































The Illinois State HigF Patrol, Chicago Park District, 
Chicago Police»Department and the Cook County Police 
were quick to See “Hhe.tremendous advantages of the 

_. FEDERAL Beacon Ray light; they were quick to equip their 

vehicles with the Beacon Ray and to reap the benefits of 
the greater safety and protection it provides. 


Other departments have followed suit to make the FEDERAL 
Beacon Ray the most preferred emergency vehicle warning 
__ light in service today, just as FEDERAL vehicle sirens have 
~ always been the majority preference. 
Is your department behind times — or are you orie of the 
many who have. installed FEDERAL Sirens and FEDERAL 
Beacon Ray lights on your cars? If you doubt their value 
— ask those who use them! 


IGN and EXT corporation 


Sout ; State. Street, Chicago 19, Mlinois 























Recommendations Of Polygraph subject, while the long, square arms of the chair pro- 


vide a firm support for the arms of the subject. 

Examiners For Ideal Room Set-Up The observation facilities in the room include a 
one-way mirror on the wall, backed up by a sheet of 
plate glass to reduce noise transmission between the 
observation room and the interrogation room. The 
plate glass permits normal conversation without dis- 
turbing the progress of cases in the interrogation room. 
Woven floor mats also serve to reduce noise. 

A tape recorder, equipped with headphones for ob- 
servers, is provided in the observation room. A dual 
system of controls permits the recorder to be turned 
on from a concealed switch in the examiner's desk or 
from the observation room. Another feature is a con- 
cealed call switch and warning light incorporated in 
the examiner’s desk. It may be used to summon 
someone to the observation room whenever the ex- 
aminer feels the need for a corroborating witness. 
The warning light is turned on by the secretary to 
let the examiner know the case is under observation. 

Central air conditioning provides for comfort of the 
subject and avoids necessity for windows or other ven- 
tilation. The walls of the interrogation room pictured 
above are perforated acoustical tile, which is an ex- 
cellent material for sound-conditioning, but some 
members of the Board report it is extremely hard on 
the eyes because of the geometrically spaced perfora- 


The Board of Polygraph Examiners, Washington, 
D. C., recently inspected many interrogation rooms 
and has reported its recommendations for an_ ideal 
set-up of the polygraph interrogation room. 





tions. 
While the Board does not urge the purchase of any 

Pictured above is a custom-built interrogation desk, manufacturer's instrument, it does urge strongly that 
although it is a standard secretarial size. The poly- serious attention be paid to the testing environment 
graph instrument is supported in a steel cradle be- and physical facilities in which polygraph interroga- 
neath the center of the desk, with the top of the in- tion takes place. If polygraph interrogation is to 
strument flush with the desk top. A black bakelite achieve its proper position, the Board states, it must 
instrument well-cover fits flush with the desk top and take place in a professional environment. 
the instrument in order to give it a built-in appear- ee 
ance. The cover is easily removed for access to the New Policemen’‘s Publication 


instrument and attachments. The top of the desk 
is of wood-grained Formica, facilitating its cleaning. 
\ desk of this type can be duplicated for about $80, 
depending on local construction costs. It will accom- 
modate the Keeler instruments, the standard Stoelting 
instrument, and even the Stoelting suitcase model 
with a few modifications. 


The Policemen’s Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia inaugurated in April the first issue of its 
monthly Policemen’s Association News, a department 
publication devoted to news of interest to its members. 

Subscription rate for members of the Association is 
$1.00 yearly, included in the dues payment; for non- 
ara ae members, $1.00 per year in advance. 

The subject's chair is a heavy leather Lawson style 
chair. Leather or plastic is easy to keep clean. This 
style minimizes the normal nervous tension of the 


The publication and policy board of the News is 
comprised of Royce L. Givens, president of the Po- 
licemen’s Association of D. C.; Violet Markle, of the 
U. S. Park Police; H. W. Starkloff, of the U. S. White 
House Police; and Park H. Sams, John Vinson, and 
Everett L. Cooper, Metropolitan Police of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Bruce Bryan is managing editor and 
Vyrl Couperthwaite is art editor. 


Florida Night Traffic Increases 

Because of the increasing demands by almost a night 
long flow of traffic on highways, the Florida Highway 
Patrol is putting 10 more of its radio stations on an 
around-the-clock basis. Five stations are already oper- 
ating 24 hours a day. 

Patrol Commander H. N. Kirkman reports that 
state road department studies show skyrocketing in- 
creases in traffic on Florida highways. Typical ex- 
amples are a 125.2 per cent increase since 1950 on 
U. S. 27 near Lake Placid, a 104.6 per cent increase 

Observation room set-up, showing one-way mirror, on U. S. 19 at Fannin Springs, and a 91.9 per cent in- 
call switch and headphones. crease in the same period on U. S. 98 at Phillips Inlet. 
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portable FIELD-FONE 


2-WAY RADIO 


provides instant contact 
with headquarters, other 
patrolmen or squad cars 


FIELD-FONE 


This smaller and lighter 
weight, self-powered radio is 
now easily carried every- 
where. Clear FM voice con- 
versations can be carried on 
over surprisingly long dis- 
tances with a unit less than 
half the size of comparable 
equipment. 

FIELD-FONES operate either 
on long-life dry batteries or 
rechargeable wet batteries. 














Model A 


PAK-FONE 


The PAK-FONE is a complete 
communications center. It 
may be plugged into an ordi- 
nary 115 volt AC power 
circuit, attached to an auto- 
mobile storage battery or 
operated from its own self- 
contained batteries. In any 
emergency, the PAK-FONE 
is ready for instant vital serv- 
ice. Loud speaker reception. 
FIELD-FONES and PAK- 
FONES will be demonstrated 
in your city upon request. 

Write for complete details. 


Leading Manufacturers of 2-Way Portable Radios 


INDUSTRIAL RADIO CORP. 


428 N. Parkside Ave. Chicago 44, Ill. 















Florida Patrol To Get Improved 
Enforcement Communications Network 


\ statewide, private-leased wire communications 
system, designed to increase the effectiveness of the 
fight against crime, will soon be completed by the 
Florida Highway Patrol. ‘The service will be extend 
ed to allied agencies all over the state. 

Commander H. N. Kirkman, of the Florida High 
way Patrol, said that a 13-station net, which has been 
in operation for the past two years, “proved the bene 
lits’’ of such a system, and the current expansion will 
provide for a cooperative hook-up between other agen 
cies all over Florida. 

The Western Union has worked with the Patrol on 
a proposal for the extension of the system to include 
all field offices, including a projected station at Aj 
cadia. 

Commander Kirkman said the final step in setting 
up the system was culminated after the 1955 Legis 
lature authorized funds with which to construct the 
Arcadia station. 


Sufficient funds to finance extension of the closed 
wire teletype system was released by the Budget Com 
mission, enough to put it in all stations. The system 
is expected to be completed and ready for operation 
by November I. 


After completion, a number of law enforcement 
agencies or state agencies with enforcement duties, 
will be tied in with the Patrol’s system. They will 
include the state prison at Raiford, the mental hos- 
pital at Chattahoochee, the State Beverage Depart- 
ment, Motor Vehicle Commission, and the State's 
Sheriff Bureau. 


“Extension of our wire communication system,” de- 
clared Commander Kirkman, “will permit the Florida 
Highway Patrol to accept many more types of mes- 
sages from other out-of-state agencies than it has been 
able to do in the past. It also will mean that we can 
perform smoother, more efficiently in our organized 
fight against crime of any nature, plus the fact that 
we can give assistance to many allied agencies in Flo- 
rida.” 

Until 1953 the Patrol had only two-way radio from 
station to patrol cars. 

The present limited setup, including headquarters 
and a dozen field offices, now gives the Patrol a pretty 
fair statewide net. However, that efficiency will in 
crease two-fold with the extension finished. 


The Florida Highway Patrol now blankets the state 
with its radio network, with some stretches—like be- 
tween Pensacola and Marathon—800 to 900 miles dis 
tance. 

The leased wire system will supplement that means 
of communication, linking agencies to all 25 Florida 
Highway stations in major and small areas alike and 
with all important centers where the enforcement ol 
law is concerned. 

The latest study by Automotive Crash Injury Re 
search of Cornell University, for which considerable 
material was gathered by. the Virginia State Police, 
reads: “It can be stated with conviction that the fre 
quency with which doors open during impact and the 
resultant ejection of occupants are the most prominent 
factors which have been observed as associated with 
the causation of injury in automobile accidents.” 
Virginia Traffic Safety News. 























Baltimore Studies Police Tests In 
Relation To Service Records Of Men 


The Baltimore, Md., City Service Commission re- 
cently studied a group of candidates for city police 
patrolmen to determine how their entrance exami- 
nation grades compared with their success in training 
school and in actual police work, according to an 
article in Public Personnel Review, quarterly journal 
of the Civil Service Assembly. The study also tried 
to find out what relation success in the examination 
had to intelligence and age. 

The tests seemed to be accurate in picking good 
patrolmen, since all of the men selected were judged 
by their supervisors as being suited for police work. 
It was also evident from the study that there was some 
correlation between intelligence and the ability to 
spell, and so it was recommended that a specific test 
of spelling be included as part of the qualifying pro 
cedure. 

In testing police candidates a test of penmanship 
was recommended for inclusion, since it was found 
that some patrolmen wrote so poorly that their re 
ports were unacceptable. The findings further indi 
cated that since the written test is designed to measure 
the ability to learn, it is probably not essential to set 
a minimum educational standard except when there 
are more applicants than jobs to fill and thus a need 
to narrow recruitment. It was also decided that age 
restrictions might be lowered or raised according to 
recruitment needs because chronological age was 
found to be an artificial measure. 

All candidates for police patrolmen in Baltimore 
take the written Army General Classification Test and 
have personal interviews with a three-man board. In 
addition they have to meet height and weight require 
ments and pass a rigid medical examination. 

In measuring the effectiveness of the tests, those 
who passed were fol:owed through their 12-week train 
ing course and their progress was correlated with the 
original examination. ‘Then they were rated by thei 
supervisors while actually engaged in police work. 
After working in a police district for three months, 
the supervising captains were asked to rate the can 


didates as “unsuited for this work,” “might be ade 
quate,” ‘should be satisfactory,” “endorsed with con 
fidence,’ or ‘endorsed with enthusiasm.” After six 


months, the supervisory captains of the same recruits 
were asked to rate the men again. Neither time were 
candidates rated ‘‘not suited for this work.” 


Automobile Population Center 


For motor vehicles, the center of U. S. population 
lies at 39 degrees, 45 minutes north latitude and 90 
degrees, 15 minutes west longitude—hard by the city 
of Jacksonville, Ill. 

A few miles to the west on US-54 is—by coincidence 

the village of Detroit. 

Jacksonville’s 20,600 residents own 5,668 passenge1 


MUNICIPAL POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


A COMPLETE NEW REVISION 
PUBLISHED LATE IN 1954 


EDITED BY O. W. WILSON 


THE 
HANDBOOK 
FOR 
POLICE CHIEFS 
AND OTHER 
TOP OFFICERS 


Clothbound 





533 pages 


The 1954 edition contains an entirely new 
chapter on police management. The chap- 
ters on Traffic Supervision and on Communi- 
cations have been completely rewritten. All 
other chapters have been revised and brought 
up to date, with new material added on 
such subjects as training, junior traffic police, 
ethics, and professionalization. 


Send today for a copy on 10 days approval 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 
[] Please send me copy of “MUNICIPAL POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION” at $7.50 postpaid 
r) Bill me [] Bill city [ Check enclosed 


[] Send me full details regarding your 


in-service training courses 


cars and 1,840 motor trucks, and are served by six NAME 

truck lines, an intercity bus line and three rail lines. 

Federal routes 36 and 67 and state highways 78 and TITLE 

104 also enter the city, governmental seat of Morgan 

County. IRIN acs scsseneiesousussissssssbiasbiessanectlacdhigsniag gon 
Latest business census data indicate that 29 per cent aan 

of all Jacksonville retail sales are automotive. 
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INVESTIGATE 
WALKIE-RECORDALL 


8-lb. Self-Powered 


Recorder-Transcriber 
NO WIRES OR PLUGS 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 





Operates from self-contained standard 
dry batteries and/or A.C. 


* RECORDS UNDETECTED WITHIN 60 FT. RADIUS 
IN OR OUT OF CLOSED BRIEFCASE 

* MINIMIZES OUTSIDE NOISES AS TYPING, 
AIR CONDITIONERS, CAR AND PLANE ENGINES 

* FULLY AUTOMATIC — UP TO 4 HOURS 

* VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

* 2-WAY TELEPHONE RECORDINGS 

* LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM MICROPHONE 
OR TELEPHONE FROM REMOTE POINTS 

* OVERCOMES THE OBSTACLES OF CONFERENCE RECORDING 

© EARPHONE JACK AND BUILT-IN LOUDSPEAKER 

* REMOTE FOOT CONTROL FOR RECORDING OR PLAYING BACK 

* RECORDING ON COMPACT, EASY-TO-FILE ENDLESS BELT 

* INDEXED COMPILATION OF CASE HISTORY FILES 

* SPONTANEOUS SELECTION OF ANY PART OF 
INDEXED RECORDING 

© VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL TO FACILITATE TYPING 

@ PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDING AT 3c PER HOUR 

INVALUABLE FOR 


‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
* IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE 
* INDOORS - OUTDOORS 
* INTERROGATION 
* CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION 
* 2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT 
TAPPING WIRES 


IT'S ALL IN THE BAG 


SOLD DIRECT ONLY — NO DEALERS 
Write for Bulletin PC-54 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


New York 3, N. Y. 
SPring 7-7670 





812 Broadway 
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Name Traffic Institute 1955-56 Class 


The Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 
has announced that 30 men will attend the 1955-56 
lraffic Police Administration Training Program, br 
ginning September 22 and continuing through the 
academic year. 

Ray Ashworth, acting director of the Institute, said 
that 23 of the men who will attend were awarded 
grants-in-aid by the Kemper Foundation for Traffi: 
Salety, Chicago. Seven will attend as tuition-paying 
students. The Kemper Foundation is sponsored by 
the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company and the 
American Motorists Insurance Company. 

This will be the thirtieth presentation of this com 
prehensive training in traffic police administration, 
designed particularly for executives and administra- 
tive personnel of police departments. It includes 
more than 1,200 hours of classroom study and discus 
sion, work projects, and field study trips. The four 
main areas of subject matter covered are: non-police 
highway transportation agencies and problems, fun 
tions of traffic police, management ol police service, 
and related general education subjects. 

The 30 men to participate in this training will re 
present 15 municipal police departments, seven state 
police and highway patrol organizations, one county 
sheriff's patrol, the Port of New York Authority, the 
U. S. Air Force, and the Turkish National Police. 

Members of the Board of Selection which named 
award winners were: Professor Fred E. Inbau, North 
western University School of Law; Commissioner Tim 
othy J. O’Connor, Chicago Police Department, re 
presenting the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, and W. Dean Keeler, second vice-president of 
the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, repre 
senting the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety. 

The Kemper Foundation, which has been provid 
ing funds for police officers to attend this course at 
the Traffic Institute since 1936, gave sixteen $1,650 
fellowships and seven $675 tuition scholarships fon 
the 1955-56 class. 


Kemper Fellowship Winners 

Sgt. Quentin L. Weaver, Dade County (Fla.) Shei 
iff’s Patrol; Dir. Public Relations Grady Gilmore, Mis 
sissippi Highway Patrol; Sgt. Willard Orcutt, Jr., 
Maine State Police; Asst. Supt. Ralph M. Wood, No. 
Dakota Highway Patrol; Cpl. Leo E. Daney, Dela 
ware State Police; Sgt. Joseph L. Fitzmorris, Louisiana 
State Police; Capt. Walter Eichen, Illinois State High 
way Police; Ptlm. Frank H. Barrett, Schenectady, N. 
Y., Police Department; Capt. Rufus S. Trigg, ]1 
Baton Rouge, La., Police Department; Sgt. Harold 
D. Edwards, Houston, Tex., Police Department; Sgt. 
Willard Bunn, Raleigh, N. C., Police Department; 
Ptlm. John C. Kirwan, Medford, Mass., Police Depart 
ment; Det. Louis J. Sirgo, New Orleans, La., Police 
Department; Sgt. William H. Schroeder, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Police Department; and Ptlm. Joseph B. Guden 
burr, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., Police Department 


Kemper Scholarship Winners 

Set. William F. Harrell, Ohio State Highway Patrol; 
Lt. Donald F. March, Miami, Fla., Police Department; 
Sgt. Jack Feindt, Chicago Police Department; Sgt 
Ernest R. Darling, South Portland, Me., Police De 
partment; Ptlm. Michael Kepchar, Gary, Ind., Police 
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Department; Ptlm. Donald Taylor, Chicago Park Dis- 
trict Police Department; and Lt. Joseph Koren, Pon- 
tiac, Mich., Police Department. 


Eligible As Tuition-Paying Students 

Sgt. Harold C. Kockos, Dallas, Tex., Police Depart- 
ment; Lt. Thomas E. Reilly, Port of New York Au- 
thority; three officers of the U. S. Air Force to be 
named; and two officers of the Turkish Federal Po- 
lice to be named 

Seven hundred and forty-two men have been grad- 
uated from the Traffic Institute’s Traffic Police Ad- 
ministration Training Program since 1936. They 
have come from more than 200 police agencies and 
from the armed forces of the United States, and from 
Canada, Alaska, the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
the Republic of Panama, the Philippine Islands, Mexi 
co, Chile, China, Turkey, Indonesia, and Iceland. 


Advanced Course Offered At WRU 


“Procedure and Enforcement of Criminal Law” is 
the subject of a new, advanced course for law enforce 
ment officers to be offered this fall by the Law-Medi 
cine Center of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Planned as a sequel to WRU’s highly successful 
basic course in criminal law for law enforcement offi 
cers, the new class will meet from 7 to 9 p. m. Wednes- 
days from Sept. 21 through Jan. 11, 1956. Registration 
is $60, including a textbook and special materials. 

Course instructor will be attorney Joseph A. Thiel. 
Director of the Law-Medicine Center is Oliver C. 
Schroeder, Jr. “Topics included in the course are wa) 
rants, arrests and evidence, criminal trial preliminary 
procedures, process olf the trial, and subsequent pro 
cedures;also, what the county prosecutor, municipal 
prosecutor or solicitor need from the police officer, 
procedures in juvenile court, and quasi-c riminal pro 
cedures. 

Complete information on this and other courses 
are available from Law-Medicine Center, Western Re 
serve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Allstate Aids Driver Education 

Twenty-eight grants, totalling $117,500, have been 
presented by The Allstate Foundation to colleges and 
universities throughout the country in the 1955 pro 
gram to provide training courses for high school driy 
ing instructors, according to Calvin Fentress, Jr., 
Foundation president. 

Mr. Fentress said the college grant program was 
initiated in 1953 to aid in providing the trained in- 
structors necessary to the nation’s high school driver 
program. 

“It is just as important to teach young students 
how to live in this motorized age as it is to instruct 
them in English, History, and other academic sub- 
jects,” he said. ‘In accordance. with this belief, The 
Allstate Foundation this year increased the numbe) 
of its grants from 22 to 28.” 

As a direct result of The Allstate Foundation grant 
program last year, more than 400 teachers who re- 
ceived scholarships under the program initiated or 
expanded driver training classes in their high schools. 
Approximately 35,000 high school students and 5,000 
adults completed courses in these classes. 
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The 1955 Pacemaker Graphic 45 has everything you need 
for easy, dependable operation. [ts new Graphic Range- 
finder with built-in Rangelite makes pin-point focusing 
fast and accurate even at night. Its new optical view- 
finder gives you the exact field of view. Synchronized 
shutter speeds up to 1/1000 second permit stopped action 
or flash shots day or night. The Graflok Back not only 
provides ground glass focusing but allows the use of roll, 
sheet, film pack or Polaroid ‘Picture-in-a-minute”’ film. 


No camera does so much, so easily . . . or so well! 


STROBOFLASH II 


A perfect companion to the 1955 Pace- 
maker is the Stroboflash Il—most efficient, 
most rugged, most dependable electronic 
flash unit available. Compact, portable 
and capable of thousands of flashes with- 
out changing bulbs or batteries, the 
Stroboflash Il will pay for itself quickly. 


Ask your local Graflex dealer 
for a demonstration. 


GRAFLEX: 


GRAFLEX INCORPORATED * ROCHESTER 8, N.Y. 














Name Yale Traffic Award Winners 

Twenty-five recipients of fellowships to, the Yale 
University Bureau of Highway Traffic have been an- 
nounced for the 1955-56 academic year by Fred W. 
Hurd, director of the Bureau. 


With the exception of one $1,400 fellowship, each 
grant is worth $2,000, and is intended to cover all 
expenses incurred during the one year course of study 
at Yale. 

The fellowships and recipients are as follows: 

The Sidney Myer Highway Traffic Scholarship, es- 
tablished this year by Kenneth and Baillieu Myer of 
Melbourne, Australia, in honor of their father, has 
been awarded to John Wilton Knee, deputy city en- 
gineer, Melbourne City Council, Australia. 

The Rand McNally Fellowship, to Anthony J. 
Freed, assistant trafic engineer, Départment of Streets 
and Traffic, Detroit, Mich.; The Liberty Mutual Fel- 
lowship, to Vincent J. Smith, Benham Engineering 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; the James S. Kemper 
Foundation Fellowship, to Keith W. Graham, traffic 
control engineer I, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

The Esso Safety Foundation Fellowships have been 
awarded to Jack A. Artale, engineer grade II, Brown 
& Blauvelt, New York, N. Y.; Burton M. Rudy, assist- 
ant highway engineer, Connecticut State Highway 
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Department, and James W. Yarbrough, engineering 
aide, Division of Statistics and Analyses, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

The Automotive Safety Foundation Fellowships 
have been awarded to: Eugene A. Burbidge, enginee1 
in training, Traffic Department, Idaho Department of 
Highways, Boise; Vincent M. Cangiano, design en- 
gineer, Charles A. Maguire & Associates, Providence, 
R. I.; Gerald L. Cicetti, civil engineer, Howard, Need- 
les, Tammen & Bergendorf, New York, N. Y.; Kenneth 
W. Crowley, junior highway engineer, Connecticut 
State Highway Department; Thomas b. Deen, 11710 
E. Colfax Avenue, ease. Colo.; Walter D. Pendexter, 
civil engineering associate, Los Angeles County Road 
Department; Robert G. Peterson, civil engineer I, 
Minnesota Highway Department, St. Paul; Frank L. 
Watson, assistant traffic engineer, Oklahoma Depart- 
ment of Highways, Oklahoma City; Henry M. Yama- 
naka, civil engineer, Illinois Division of Highways, 
Chicago. 

Tuition Scholarships have been granted to: Joseph 
S. Chronister, civil engineer, City Engineer’s Office, 
Kansas City, Kan.; Rocco F. Clemente, assistant civil 
engineer, New York State Department of Public 
Works, Utica; George V. Wickstrom, assistant civil 
engineer, Department of Traffic, New York, N. Y.; 
Ernest W. Elliott, assistant highway engineer, Connec- 
ticut Highway Department; Robert S. Webb, 965 
Simpson Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah, student. 

International Road Federation Fellowships have 
been awarded to: Josef Raimund Dorfwirth, Dipl. 
Ing. Dr. tech. assistant, University of Technology, 
Vienna, Austria; Johannes van den Berg, civil engi- 
neer, The Hague Public Works Department, The 
Hague, Netherlands; Lasse Gustaf Seppovaara, civil 
engineer, Helsinki, Finland; Gerard E. Junker, engi- 
neer, Armand Villard Consulting Engineer, Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 


Fire, Police Uniform Allowances 


A new uniform allowance for firemen and_ police 
men ‘ras been adopted by Oak Park, III. 

Tke Municipal Finance Officers Association reports 
that the new system provides better control than exists 
when an annual cash payment is made to each em- 
ployee, while at the same time, the system permits 
more flexibility than would be present if uniforms 
were either stocked or purchased through one com 
pany on a bid basis. 

The 1955 fiscal budget of Oak Park allocates $8,850 
for uniform allowances for village firemen and police 
men. Newly employed firemen and policemen re 
ceive $200 for the first year and $50 each following 
year. Unexpended balances can be accumulated from 
year to year up to a maximum olf $250 

Basic uniform lists have been developed for each 
department and only items on the list can be pw 
chased with uniform allowance money. Employees 
may purchase items from any dealer as long as they 
meet the quality and style standards determined by 
heads of the police and fire departments or by seniot 
officers of those departments. Countersigned invoices 
are then sent to the finance department, entered in 
individual uniform accounts, and checks with a mini- 
mum of $10 are made up once a month to reimburse 
employees. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


Lt. Howard Dando gave members an impressive 
view of the historic city of Philadelphia, where the 
62nd Annual Conference will be held next month. 
Undoubtedly, most of the members will want to 
visit the spots where American history began, and the 
many other points of interest Lt. Dando describes. 

We have fond memories of Philadelphia, having 
visited that city a number of times, and one of ow 
lasting impressions is the fact that it is a great city, 
easy to get into and easy to get out of—and this last 
observation is not meant to be disparaging. 

Our memory goes back to a Sunday during World 
War I. The mercury was high and the downtown 
streets were almost deserted. The Mrs. decided she 
wanted an ice cream soda. We tramped the streets 
of the hotel district, and nary a drugstore was do- 
ing business on the Sabbath. We decided to go to 
Atlantic City for our soda. We crossed the river, 
caught a train and finally arrived at the Atlantic 
seaboard playground. The mercury was near the 
bottom of the tube, we rented a wheelchair and, wrap- 
ped in wool blankets, were pushed up and down the 
boardwalk by a shivering operator. 

It was a thrill, though somewhat on the cool side. 
We lost all interest in ice cream sodas and settled for 
a cup of steaming hot coffe in a boardwalk restaurant. 
\fter watching the breakers roll in until train time, 
we returned to Philadelphia to our snug room in the 
Adelphi Hotel. 


Our thoughts now turn to Honolulu and the pos- 
sibility that a future Conference will be held in the 
paradise of the Pacific. The invitation extended 
members by Governor Samuel Wilder King of Hawaii 
and Chief Daniel S. C. Liu of the Honolulu Police 
Department brings to a current status the centering 
of thought on a visit to the Islands. We recall that 
in the February issue, 1953, of The Police Chief, 
“Timely Suggestions” published the gist of a letten 
from Chief Liu expressing the hope that Honolulu 
might be selected for the 1954 Conference. We ob- 
tained costs from various sources and backed the 
idea because we wanted to see Hawaii. Since then, 
Dan has kept us advised of visits by various chiefs 
of police and those we have contacted have used all 
the superlatives they could muster up in describing 
the joys of such a visit. We definitely and positively 
favor holding the IACP Conference in Honolulu in 
the not-to-distant future. 

In all seriousness, I say that Philadelphia is an 
easy place to get out of—visiting points of interest not 
too distant to be prohibitive in cost. It is a short 
ride to New York City. I have seen no more beautiful 
country than that around Easton, well worth the 
short trip at any season of the year. Dropping down 
to the south we reach Annapolis, Baltimore, Mary- 

















land, and Washington, D.C. There really is so much 
to see in and around Philadelphia that IACP members 
who have not had the opportunity to visit that area 
might well plan their trip to spend at least a week 
before or after the Conference taking in the sights. 


The 1954 Annual Report of the Honolulu Police 
Department has just been received and Chief Liu is 
to be complimented on the splendid pictorial content, 
the story of activities of his department during that 
vear and fifty pages of statistical graphs and tables 
which give a clear picture of offenses in the city and 
county of Honolulu 

How many police departments have more money 
than they know what to do with? We don’t expect 
any answers in the affirmative. How many depart- 
ments are screaming for more money for added per- 
sonnel and equipment? Probably most of the mem- 
bers who read this column. 





In the past ten or fifteen years most American cities 
have mushroomed into suburban areas in every di- 
rection and all of the rural developments represent 
populations that come into the cities to work, and 
in the evening for pleasure, yet none of these thou- 
sands pay any taxes toward the support of the police 
service. In a few isolated cases cities have created 
an earnings tax to reach those who live outside the 
city limits. Sometimes the population of a metropo- 
litan area is as large as that of the city itself, and yet 
the enforcement and civilian personnel of the police 
department is based on the city population, not that 
of the metropolitan area. 


It naturally is necessary to limit municipal funds 
in keeping with tax revenue and the average citizen 
feels he is already taxed to the limit and cannot stand 
any more. The people living outside the city limits 
but benefiting from the city’s protective service ob- 
ject to an earnings tax. 

Something must be done to provide adequate bud- 
gets for police service in cities of the various popula- 
tion groups The possibility of federal and state 
grants-in-aid to help protect life and property in cities 
has been discussed, but opponents fear federal or state 
domination if such aid were voted. This brings up 
the question of political control over police service 
which is detrimental to the best interests of the com- 
munity. 


1 


Chiefs of police have enough worries administering 
the affairs of police service without battling the fi- 
nancial problem. The most a chief should have to 
do is to place squarely before his community his finan- 
cial situation, and this problem should be solved by 
the civic leaders and the city government so that 
maximum protection is afforded through increased 
personnel and vital equipment. Who has the answer? 








The 9th Annual Kansas Peace Officers Training 
School was held at the University of Kansas July 
25-30. In a message to law enforcement officers, 
Harold R. Fatzer, Attorney General of Kansas, ex- 
pressed his views as follows: 

“I am deeply interested in this school and believe 
that it has and will continue to serve a very useful 
purpose in raising the standards of law enforcement 
in Kansas. I hope your respective city and county 
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MEMORANDUM - 


Attention: Police Chiefs, Commissioners, etc. 


Subject: Comfort and well-being of your men during 
the winter months; 


Item: Latest, scientifically designed winter headwear, 
now being used by troopers and police in many states; 





Featuring: Waterproof Mouton Fur for ear and neck 
warmer, same front peak; water repellent fine poplin 
or black leather crown; Fiber-Temp (Fiberglass), very 
fine quilted, satin, lighter and warmer than wool; hand 
finished; 


Suggestion: Let us send you samples, post paid, of our 
winter headwear. 


Arctic Fur Cap Corp. 
145 West 45th Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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governing bodies will make arrangements for as many 
of you to attend as possible. I might add that I be- 
lieve the school this year will be one of the best which 
has ever been conducted. Nationally known out-of- 
state speakers have been engaged and down-to-earth 
discussions of your problems will be had.” 

For some years this writer has been a member ol 
the Planning Committee which meets at the Unive 
sity to discuss the training program for each forth 
coming school. Col. Bernard C. Brannon, our chiel 
of police, and a leading figure in all types of police 
training in our part of the country, furnishes six on 
more members of our department as instructors at 
the Kansas Peace Officers School. It is just one phase 
of the cooperation we give to build the standards ol 
law enforcement throughout our area. 


Hope to see you in Philadelphia next month! 


Pittsburgh Finds Pocket-Size 
Rogues Gallery Speeds identification 


Being “booked” by the police is developing a new 
meaning for criminals in Pittsburgh, Pa., these days. 

Today it can mean having your photograph and 
description included in one of the pocket-size “rogues 
galleries” carried by Pittsburgh squad car and detec- 
tive details for on-the-spot identification checks of 
known criminals. 


Iwo hundred fifty copies of the 4x5-inch booklets 
are now in daily use. Originally planned as a means 
for new officers to familiarize themselves with known 
criminals in the Pittsburgh area without spending 
long hours at the central “mug files,” the new device 
has won immediate acceptance from the whole de- 
partment. 

The original idea came from Police Superintendent 
James W. Slusser and Assistant Superintendent Adam 
Geisler. P. A. Verzella, official police photographer, 
developed the booklet into its present form and found 
a means of inexpensive reproduction of the pages 
which made wide distribution possible. 

Pages are bound together with a loose-leaf clip, 
making frequent revisions possible. New entries ol 
released criminals are added regularly and _ photo- 
graphs of jailed criminals removed. 

Some 170 district safecrackers, all now “in circula- 
tion,’ are included in the first booklet, while future 
issues will cover burglars, stick-up men, pickpockets, 
morals offenders, etc. Pittsburgh police will there- 
fore eventually have what will amount to traveling 
libraries always instantly available for quick identifi- 
cation checks. 

Keeping the police officer up to date with the po- 
tential criminals on his beat is actually an old story 
in Pittsburgh. For the last twelve years the depart- 
ment has been making up monthly Penitentary Re- 
lease Sheets which feature a recent picture and in- 
formation of the prisoner being released plus the 
charge for which he was convicted. These sheets are 
distributed to all Pittsburgh police stations and to 
the Boroughs of Alleghany County. 

In fact, between the monthly release sheets posted 
in the city and county stations and the pocket-size 
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Police Photographer P. 
intendent James WV 


A. Varzella, left, and Super- 
Slusser, head of the Pittsburgh 
Department of Public Safety, examine the Safe Burg- 
lary pocket-size booklet of known criminals and the 
monthly Penitentiary Release Sheets circulated to de- 
partments in the area. 


booklets available in all cars, it’s becoming downright 
hard to make a dishonest living in Pittsburgh! 

One suspect picked up recently for questioning 
summed up the situation very well when he said to 
the arresting officer, “I should have known better 
than to try anything around here. My mug is posted 
in every station!” 


Truck Arrests Up In Indiana 

Speeding truck arrests by Indiana State Police 
troopers were up nearly 90 per cent in the first six 
months this year, Supt. Frank A. Jessup announced 
recently. 

“Heavy transport vehicles are slowing down,” he 
reported, in revealing his department’s vigorous anti- 
speed program. 

Last year in Indiana the average truck traveled at 
a 44.4 mile an hour pace, according to a U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads report on speed. The average truck 
speed in 1952 was 47 miles an hour. Top limit in 
the state for vehicles over 5,000 pounds gross weight 
is 45 miles an hour. 

“If we can keep driving speeds down, we can keep 
fatalities down,” Superintendent Jessup said. 

He attributed the truck slow-down in part to in- 
tensive patrol by troopers. In June state policemen 
nabbed 918 speeding truck drivers for an all-time 
enforcement mark. Total arrests for the first six 
months were 4,426, or a percentage increase of 89.4 
over the 2,336 arrests the first half of 1954. 

Major truck operators are supporting the move to 
keep truck speeds within the state limit. Copies ol 
arrest tickets are forwarded by Jessup’s office to the 
driver’s firm for review. 

In adding one new recruit to its four-man police 
force, Westerville, Ohio, cut no corners in approved 
selection procedures. In addition to general intelli- 
gence and personality tests, oral interviews and char- 
acter investigation, the city officials interviewed the 
candidates’ wives to be sure they understood the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a police career for their 
husbands. 
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By Commissioner Edward S. Piggins 
Department of Police 
Detroit, Michigan 


In 1952 the usually staid, serious-minded, conserva- 
tive, level-headed American Bar Association, in which 
I have held membership for a number of years, as 
the result of a study aa by oné of its committees on 
crime in this country, made this public pronounce- 
ment: “At no time in history has public criticism of 
police service been as severe and widespread as it is 
today.” 

Similarly and at about the same time August Voll- 
mer, a former president of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, a recognized national author- 
ity, and one of the fathers of American law enforce- 
ment, was quoted as saying, “With all of our advances 
in police techniques crime is as rampant today as it 
ever was. With the exception of a few places we are 
in effect sending out undisciplined mobs in blue to 
combat highly efficient, well organized battalions of 
criminals. Something is rotten.” 

Discouraging? Unjustiliable indictments? I have 
no doubt that many experts might take issue with 
the intensity of such observations. Certainly it can 
be stated with ample proof that such indictments 
could not be made today with equal authenticity. 
Yet at the time these pronouncements were made I 
cannot reconcile myself to believing that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, with its fine old traditions, with 
its impressive record of constructive contribution to 
American law was resorting to unjustifiable criticism 
without good reason and purpose. And certainly few 
would doubt the loyalty and dedication of a man like 
August Vollmer to the constant rabid, almost obsessed 
desire to improve the caliber of law enforcement in 
this country. 

These indictments, if true, or only partially true, 
at the time they were made constituted then and con- 
stitute now a much needed challenge to any red- 
blooded American who has chosen law enforcement 
to be his life’s work. 

Complacency and satisfaction and self esteem are 
not always vigorous factors in achieving progress; and 
when organizations like the American Bar Association 
and when high ranking police officials like August 
Vollmer make such public statements, they can have 
but one objective in mind: to awaken the people ol 
America to the needs of modern law enforcement. 

It should be stated in fairness that these did not 
constitute sweeping indictments of every police de- 
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partment in the country. There were then, and there 
are now, many cities and communities in America 
that are splendid exceptions. As a lifelong citizen 
and resident of the city of Detroit, with its popula- 
tion of two million people and its metropolitan area 
population of four million, as a member of the Bar 
of the State of Michigan for almost 23 years, with 
some experience in the practice of criminal law, and 
as the head of the Detroit Police Department, I believe 
that the Detroit Department of Police is not only one 
of the exceptions which is not covered by these indict- 
ments, but is one of the outstanding examples of top- 
ranking, efficient municipal law enforcement agencies 
in this country. 

I should also add, however, that indulgence in this 
sort of hometown pride does not in any sense reflect 
an attitude of complacency or self-satisfaction. We 
who are engaged in the field of law enforcement in 
the city of Detroit are not satisfied now. Neither will 
we ever be satisfied. We believe we must be evet 
alert to the need for continual improvement and eve 
cognizant of the gigantic tasks that constantly lie 
ahead. 

May I make what might perhaps be a more accept 
ably accurate observation of the situation today? There 
is no field of human endeavor, no branch of govern- 
ment in our modern civilization that in the past one 
hundred years has undergone a greater revolutionary 
change for the better than the field of American law 
enforcement, and at the same time there is no field 
of endeavor in our modern civilization in which a 
greater opportunity for improvement and _ progress 
exists than in the field of American law enforcement. 

Criticism is of value only when it produces con- 
structive results, only when it stirs up within those 
criticized a dormant will and a determination to eli- 
minate the road blocks and to move out onto the 
highways of progress. 

The term “police” designates that executive civil 
force of a state to which is charged the responsibility 
of protecting the lives, the liberties and the property 
of the citizenry, and to which is entrusted the duty 
of maintaining public order and of enforcing regula 
tions for the prevention and detection of crime. Ina 
perfect system of civil administration, the function 
of the police should be to curb the liberty of the sub 
ject only when it degenerates into a disregard of legal 
restraints. Any material deviation from that stand 
ard is to be condemned as being arbitrary or tyrannical. 

Where along the way has American law enforcement 
lost sight of that objective, if it has? Where is it that 
law enforcement is lacking today, in some instances? 
Where is it that it needs strengthening? What must 
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we, as citizens of the United States, do to bring our 
modern police agencies to the zenith of their efficiency, 
to the maximum of their effectiveness and to consti 
tute them capable of accomplishing the true objective 
for which they were originally created? 


Well, that’s a rather large and frightening series of 
questions. May I indulge in the rather precarious 
luxury of a few suggestive observations which I be 


lieve might contribute to raising the standard of 
\merican law enforcement. 


|. The need for procuring the most capable leader- 
ship available is a mandatory necessity. There is 
no dearth of leadership in this country. There may 
well be, however, individuals whose qualities of leader- 
ship have been diverted into other fields, but the time 
has arrived for law enforcement officials to seek them 
out, to provide for them not only an attractive induce- 
ment to enter the field, but to create in them an in- 
tense interest to serve their fellow man in the field of 
police service. One of the axiomatic qualities ol 
leadership is the quality of vision of opportunity. 
There is no more fertile field today where the vision 
of opportunity exists more abundantly than in the 
field of modern police work. 


Across the length and breadth of this country there 
must be scores of mature men and women trained in 
the field of law, trained in the teaching profession, 
trained in government or trained in police schools 
such as Northwestern University, the University of 
California, Michigan State University, and othe1 
American colleges and universities, whose talents 
might well be diverted to this important phase of gov- 
ernment. No venture ever succeeded without intelli- 
gent leadership and the time is here for those of us 
in the field of law enforcement to ferret out and to 
interest this type of individual. The time is here also 
for American universities and colleges to direct the 
attention of young Americans, on the threshhold ol 
a career, qualified and seeking a respec table vocation, 
to the need for competent police executives and to 
the great opportunities that exist in this field. 


2. The requirements and standards for admission 
to the field should include and should be limited to 
individuals who are capable, honest, and dedicated, 
and around whom law enforcement can be raised to 
the level of a profession. Do not misinterpret my 
inference. I cast no aspersions upon the hundreds olf 
present-day officers who are serving their departments 
efficiently and well, but the future quality of the mod- 
ern police officer can and should be improved upon. 
Candidates for positions in every law enforcement 
agency should be more carefully and more thoroughly 
screened. Educational and moral prerequisites should 
be strengthened. 


Law enforcement today demands and deserves the 
best. It requires and deserves the services of young 
men who are motivated by a constant desire to improve 
themselves, by a constant craving to learn; young men 
who are truly American enough to possess a keen in- 
terest in the profession of law and order, who are 
individuals of outstanding moral character and in- 
tegrity, who cannot be influenced by petty grafters 
or bought by organized vice or by those whose warp- 
ed minds believe that every officer has his price. Law 
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enlorcement deserves the services of dedicated young 
men who value highly a pride of achievement, who 
value the inner satisfaction that comes from doing 
a job and doing it well, who have a high regard and 
are constantly willing to strive for community respect, 
and who have a zeal and a patriotic determination 
to preserve our American conception of law and order. 
The public cannot expect to procure this type of 
individual unless he is offered sufficiently attractive 
inducements in the form of good and adequate com- 
pensation for himself and his family, in the form of 
decent and respectable pension privileges, and in the 
form of an interest and a desire to be a part of a 
field of specialized service that commands public 
respect and esteem. 


As in the case of leadership, it is incumbent upon 
present-day law enforcement officials to seek out this 
type of individual, to point out to him the oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead and to impress him with the 
great sense of joy and pride and satisfaction that comes 
from dedicating his life to the profession of law and 
order. Law enforcement can and should be raised 
to the level of a profession, highly skilled and speci- 
alized, with a code of ethics, with a common zeal for 
progressive accomplishment, and with the added re- 
muneration that comes in the form of dignity and 
prestige derived in the participation of a highly re- 
spected endeavor. 


I believe that the good citizens of this nation will 
eventually not be satisfied with anything less than 
the most excellent type of law enforcement, and I be- 
lieve that if such excellence involves the expenditure 
of public funds, the good citizens who value quality 
of service will be willing and anxious to provide the 
required financial investment. Frankly, if I may again 
indulge in selfish local departmental approbation, I 
sense that the Detroit Police Department is rapidly 
approaching professional status. Morale is excellent. 
Efficiency is high and public respect is daily on the 
increase, and almost to the last man the pride that 
comes from doing a job well is increasingly evident. 


3. The opportunity for promotion and advance- 
ment must be ever present, and no department can 
operate successfully unless promotion or advancement 
is established on the basis of ability, experience and 
merit and absolutely on no other basis. Nothing will 
destroy the morale of a police department more effect- 
ively and more quickly than promotions made upon 
the basis of favoritism, influence, or pressure from 
outside sources. There is no substitute for merit, 
ability and experience, and these qualities must neces- 
sarily command recognition. Earned promotions not 
only improve the quality standards of the department 
but create respect among the lower echelon for those 
superiors who have earned promotions on the basis 
of merit, experience, and ability. Conversely, nothing 
impairs the efficiency or disturbs the spirit of the 
rank and file more than the promotion of an officer 
who gains rank through his ability to exert outside 
influence or gain favoritism by ulterior methods. 


1. The finest training, both recruit and in-service, 
the use of the finest police techniques, and the pro- 
curement and use of the best modern equipment avail- 
able, are absolute essentials to the operation of an 
efficently functioning department. The old trial- 
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and-error method, the old hit-and-miss formula are 
antiquated. Modern law enforcement, like modern 
industry and business, today involves a high degree 
of specialization. Before a recruit should be permit- 
ted to take his place in the ranks, he should be afford 
ed the finest academy training available. 


Once he takes his position in the ranks he should 
not be permitted to become unprogressive. His train- 
ing should not be forgotten. The continual use of 
training techniques, courses of instruction, made 
easily available by many American universities, con- 
tinual in-service training classes, and repeated special 
ized instruction should be just as important a part of 
the modern police officer’s life as is roll call or semi- 
annual inspection. The modern police officer must 
be trained to keep abreast of changing conditions and 
changing modes of operation. The development of 
scientific and mechanical media have today reached 
an all-time high, and the modern department should 
strive to equip itself with the most modern scientific 
and mechanical instruments and devices for use in 
traffic, for use in uniform law enforcement, and for 
use in criminal detection. Unless it keeps itself pro 
gressive in these departments of administration and 
unless it keeps itself constantly alert to the advantages 
of the use of these modern, improved scientific and 
mechanical devices, the department will soon fall be 
hind in the efficiency of its operation. 

5. Every dedicated and well trained law enforce 
ment officer, every decent citizen demanding the epi 
tome in efficient police service, and every dedicated 
public official argee that there is no place today in 
the field of law enforcement for corrupt, ulterior, o1 
political interference. The greatest handicap faced 
by any law enforcement agency, modern or otherwise 
is the attempted influence of corrupt outsiders. The 
history of law enforcement in this country is, unfor- 
tunately, too frequently identified with incidents 
where corrupt individuals and where unwarranted 
outside influence have rendered some police depart 
ments almost totally ineffective. 


A recent study of the California Crime Commission 
points to three basic causes underlying ineffective law 
enforcement. First, the corruption, by organized 
racketeers, of officials charged with the enforcement 
of laws. Second, political deals or considerations 
which may or may not involve financial gain to the 
law enforcement official who is persuaded not to do 
his duty. Third, incompetence or reticence born ol 
personal friendship with the criminal. 


No decent, honest, conscientious public official will 
permit others, or will himself, to indulge in any un 
warranted destructive interference in the functioning 
of a law enforcement agency, and no self-respecting 
police official who is dedicated to his task will count 
nance it. There is simply no place in modern law 
enforcement for outside ulterior influence or for in 
terference in any way, and where it exist the morale, 
the spirit, the zeal and determination, and the effi 
ciency of every officer in the department is seriously 
impaired. 

6. A system of uniform reciprocal cooperation and 
coordination between and among all law enforcement 
agencies across the country, embodying plans for the 
universal exchange of service, information and assist 
ance, could be tremendously effective in the improve 
ment of police service. Crime does not stop at the 
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city limits or at state boundaries; neither should law 
enforcement! All police agencies enjoy a common 
fundamental objective. They have a common spirit 
and a common devotios and in general they possess 
a common understanding of each other’s problems. 
What a tremendously forceful blow could be dealt 
to national crime if universal conformity of opera- 
tion, if an overall common friendly desire to cooper- 
ate with each other, including the possible exchange 
of information, service and assistance, consistent with 
jurisdictional limitations imposed by municipal and 
state law, could be brought about. A network of law 
enforcement agencies across the country, functioning 
as a team, though operating under different jurisdic- 
tions, could effect a gigantic reduction in nation-wide 
crime and could go a long way toward accomplishing 
the real objectives of American law enforcement. 


7. Morale is one of a police officer’s greatest weap- 
ons. I have seen athletic teams, otherwise mediocre, 
rise to the heights of a champion through sheer mo- 
rale and spirit. Morale among the rank and file is 
established by the attitude of superior officers toward 
the men, by the examples set by superior officers and 
departmental executives, by real leadership, and by 
a genuine interest manifested by a superior in the 
welfare of his subordinates. It can be built only 
through human understanding, by fair play, by de- 
cency, by honesty, and by tolerance. The subordinate 
must be made to feel that he is an integral part of 
the team. The individual must learn that he must 
give way to the best interests of the department as 
a whole, yet his own personal welfare and safety must 
be the constant concern of his superior officers. He 
must be told that pride of achievement is equally as 
important as his pay check. Experience convinces 
me that it would be better to sacrifice many other 
tangible values than it would be to sacrifice morale. 
It is inconceivable that any successful department 
could hope to survive and to maintain the respect ol 
the public without high morale. Constant attention 
to, and concern for, departmental morale is one of 
the prerequisites of any successful police executive. 


8. The greatest single handicap to the efficient oper- 
ation of any modern police department is the present- 
ly, almost universally existing, unfortunate overwhelm- 
ing indifferent attitude of the public. In too many in- 
stances there is an almost completely negative attitude, 
made more obvious by infrequent and occasional bursts 
of indignation, over usually insignificant events. Not 
only does this attitude constitute a serious handicap 
but it frequently renders a police agency totally un- 
effective. 


Public knowledge of the magnitude of the problems 
facing the average police department is amazingly 
lacking. As a result of this lack of knowledge, as a 
result of the frequent lack of concern or display of 
more than occasional interest, as a result of the too 
frequent neglect on the part of the public to recog- 
nize the importance of a law enforcement officer, a 
police department all too frequently finds itself the 
victim of unfair criticism and unjustifiable complaint 
which could contribute substantially to police demora- 
lization. Such attitudes on the part of the average 
citizen can do nothing but develop hopelessness, dis- 
appointment, frustration and even resentment with 
its resulting carelessness even in the mind of the most 
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conscientious officer. Apathy, indifference and dis- 
interest on the part of the public deteriorate police 
service. 


The public must be the first to demand excellent 
police service and the public should be the first to 
recognize that degree of excellent service when it re- 
ceives it. 

Every law enforcement official should be construct- 
ively criticized -when he fails in his responsibilities, 
and every law enforcement official is entitled to public 
commendation when he earns it. The public seldom 
manifests an unwillingness to pay for top grade police 
service and yet its interest in its law enforcement 
agency seldom goes further except to indulge in its 
infrequent and often unjustifiable spasms of indig- 
nation. 


It is incumbent upon the American public today 
to concern itself just as much in the operations of its 
law enforcement agencies and in the vital factors that 
go to constitute a good police officer as it does in its 
National Defense, its tax problems and its other gov- 
ernmental and economic issues. Similarly it is just 
as incumbent upon the average law enforcement ofh- 
cial to recognize and to demonstrate by his own cour- 
teous conduct, by his own dedicated interest, by his 
industry, his zeal, his ability, his integrity, and his 
enthusiasm that his duty is to serve honestly and con- 
scientiously the citizen for whom he labors. 








The public is the employee of the police office 
It is difficult to conceive how any employer would not 
take more than an occasional interest in his employee 
Certainly private industry or private business would 
not go far with such an attitude. 

It is also difficult to conceive why some police off 
cials do not strive to the utmost to fulfill their trust 
to the citizens for whom they work and whose life, 
liberty and property they have solemnly sworn to 
protect. 


The encouragement and the development of a con 
stant intense public interest in the excellence of pres 
ent-day law enforcement is mandatory. 


Only when the public rids itself of indifference and 
apathy, only when it develops and demonstrates an 
intense interest in and concern for procuring efficiency 
from its police agencies, only when it actively, not 
passively or indifferently, demands the very best will 
it obtain that high caliber of law enforcement that it 
is entitled to. 


9. Finally one of the essential requirements for the 
efficient and successful operation of the present-day 
police department, and one that through lack of 
ignorance or understanding that is most frequentl) 
ignored or overlooked is the need for a closer and a 
more harmonious working arrangement between the 
law enforcement agency and a fair unbiased alert 
press, radio, and television. 
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In the final analysis, it is through the medium olf 
the press and through the medium of radio and tele- 
vision that public opinion is formulated and public 
interest is aroused. It is through these information 
media that both the good and the bad operations of 
a police department are brought to the public atten- 
tion—operations that the public should and are en- 
titled to know about. 


I have always believed that these public informa- 
tion media, a fair, honest, unbiased and alert press, 
radio, and television, are an integral part of most 
police operations and my experience with these three 
agencies, their helpfulness and cooperation, has proven 
most advantageous in the development of sound pub- 
lic relations in the Detroit Department. 


rhe interest of the public cannot be attracted; pub- 
lic concern in the operation of its police department 
cannot be created or maintained; the discouragement 
of ulterior, political or corrupt outside influence and 
the building and maintaining of morale, throughout 
a large department, cannot be accomplished without 
the assistance of a good, honest, fair-minded, fact- 
reporting agency. 

Harmonious relationships with the press, radio, 
and television can benefit a department substantially, 
and no conscientious, capable police official should 
overlook the importance of these agencies. 

We are engaged in a great labor, a great challeng- 
ing field of public service. Notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous progress that has been made in the field of 
law enforcement, particularly since the first World 
War, the opportunities for future accomplishment, 
the challenge that presents itself to those who would 
build American municipal law enforcement into the 
finest, literally lay at our feet today. The challenge 
to mould a stronger, a more efficient, a better institu- 
tion of law enforcement, that compels the respect ol 
the American public, not only presents itself at one 
of the most crucial times in the entire history of the 
field, but constitutes a personal challenge to those of 
us who find ourselves in command today. 


The excellence of tomorrow’s police agency, the 
respect that it can expect from the public rests square 
ly upon what you and I do today. It rests squarely 
upon whether or not you and I possess the intelligence 
and the vision to recognize the opportunity to accept 
the challenge, whether we are imbued with the dete 
mination and the industry to raise our chosen profes 
sion to its proper place in the affairs of man. 


In the late summer of 1954 the City of Detroit set 
side a period of seven days dedicated to its Depart 
ment of Police. 


A very large multi-colored portrait of a patrolman, 
arrayed in a storm coat and talking over a call box, 
stood majestically and imposingly on the top steps 
of the Woodward Avenue entrance to Detroit’s old 
City Hall. 


As though it were a hint of things to come, as 
though it were a subtle, encouraging intimation ol 
greater days ahead, an inkling of the growing respect 
and sense of appreciation that the average American 
is beginning to acquire for his officer of the law, 
there appeared these words: 
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Most of the time, perhaps, he’s just a fellow in a 
uniform who waves you through a busy intersection 
... but then suddenly one day he is also the man 
whose fast, skilled hands on an inhalator bring 
your baby boy back from the shadows of death. 


He’s the fellow who gave you a parking ticket that 
day you didn’s see the sign ... but he’s also the 
one who pulled your parents out of their burning, 
smashed-up car. 


He’s the fellow who spoke a bit gruffly the time you 
went through the stoplight but he’s also the 
genial, friendly guardian the kids look forward to 
seeing at the school crossing every day. 


He’s the embarrassed, nervous young bachelor who 
helped bring your first-born into the world during 
that nightmarish ride to the hospital. 


He’s the good Samaritan who knows first-hand of 
the hardships in your town, the broken families— 
and who digs down into his own thin wallet for the 
price of a hot meal for the youngsters left without 
food. 


He’s the bearer of sad tidings when tragedy comes, 
the untangler of traffic in blizzards, the Solomon 
who settles squabbles between neighbors : 







He’s the head of a family, who walkéd into a dark- 
ened warehouse the other night gnd dutifully let 
the men back in the shadows fire\the first shot. 
It's comforting to know, as we sit in our easy chairs 
on a wet, stormy evening, that over 200,000 Ameri- 
cans like him have been willing to pin on a badge 
and agree to make our troubles their careers. 


We strive today to keep America free, to keep her 
strong, to keep her safe. We strive to maintain our 
position of respect, honor and high esteem among the 
nations of the world to prevent the encroachment of 
those insidious foreign influences which seek to de- 
stroy us. 


\s a vital, integral part of that constant vigilance, 
as a part of that process of keeping our nation safe 
from without, let us also strive to keep our land safe 
from within. 


Together let those of us who are engaged in the 
noble field of law enforcement seize enthusiastically 
upon the opportunity. Accept the challenge and 
cheerfully welcome the privilege of fulfilling the ob- 
ligation of building today through the field of law 
enforcement for a better, a finer, a cleaner, a more 
decent inside America of Tomorrow. 

The Louisiana Department of Highways has com- 
pleted trial marking outer edges of 60 miles of high- 
way with a four-inch band of reflectorized white paint 
to show where the pavement ends. It is believed 
marking the right-hand edges of the highways have 
a tendency to pull drivers over to the right and away 
from the marked center line. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses 
ave invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 





Aug. 22—(through Sept. 2) 14th Annual Technical 
Institute of Peace Officers’ Training for 
Southern California, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sept. 12—Opening of the Fall Semester, 1955-56, 
School of Criminology, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 

Sept. 11—Three-day Traffic Safety Clinic for News- 
papermen, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Sept. 18—Five-month course, Questioned Documents, 
New York University School of Public Ad 
ministration, New York 3, N. Y. 

Sept. 18—Five-month course, Traffic Control and Ac- 
cident Investigation, New York University 
School of Public Administration, New York 
3, N. Y. 

Sept. 18—Fall term, Associate in Police Science Cur- 
riculum, New York University School of Pub- 
lic Administration, New York 3, N. Y. 

Sept. 19—Fall Term, through December 9, Southern 
Police Institute, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8, Ky. 

Sept. 21—Three-month advanced course, Procedure 
and Enforcement of Criminal Law, Law- 
Medicine Center, Western Reserve Universi- 
ty, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Sept. 22—Opening of 1955-56 Traffic Police Adminis- 


tration Training Program, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Three-week course in Standards for Driver 
Examinations (for chief driver license exami- 
ners; conducted for the American Association 
olf Motor Vehicle Administrators) , Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 3—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
‘Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Five-week Peace Officers’ Basic ‘Training 
School, Southern California, Riverside Coun- 
ty Sheriff's Department, Riverside, Calif. 


Sept. 26 


Oct. 10 


Oct. 183—Three-day conference for graduates of the 
Traffic Institute’s TPA Training Program, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Oct. 17—Five-week Peace Officers’ Basic Training 
School, Northern California, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. (Information: State Supervisor, Peace 
Olficers’ Training, Sacramento 14, Calif.) 

Oct. 17—Vhree-week course in Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment, Trafic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 17—Six-week Course in Training for Polygraph 


Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Il. 





Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
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24—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (conduct. 
ed with the American Bar Association). 
School of Law, Northwestern University, 
Chicago. 

24—Three-week course in Driver Examination 
Administration (for chief driver license ex 
amuners). (For the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators) , Traffic In 
stitute, Evanston, III. 

24—Four-week course in Military Vehicle Safety 
and Traffic Regulation (for U. S. Army), 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

$31—Three-week course in Fundamentals of Trafhi 
Police Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill, 

31—Three-week course in Police Tralflic Train 
ing, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

7—Two-and-one-hall-week course in Traffic Law 
for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

28—Two-week course in Traffic Control—Devices 
and Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

28—Two-week course in Police Traffic ‘Train 
ing, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

28—Two-week course in Supervision of Police 
Personnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

28—Five-day Traffic Court Conference  (con- 
ducted with the American Bar Association) , 
School of Law, Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, La. 

28—Two-week course in Fundamentals of Traffic 
Police Service, “Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, La. 

7—Three-day Peace Officers’ Administrative In- 
stitute, for chiefs of police, sheriffs, and mem 
bers of administrative staff, Treasure Island, 
Calif. 

12—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for In 
toxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

2—_Four week course in Introduction to Police 
Management, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

23—Two-week course in Fundamentals of Trafh« 
Police Service, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

50—Five-week Peace Officers’ Basic ‘Training 
School, Northern California, St. Mary's Col 
lege, Calif. 

30-—Opening, Spring Semester, 1956, School ol 
Criminology, University of California, Ber 
keley, Calif. 

50—Three-week course in Police Trallic Records, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

30—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con 
ducted with the American Bar Association) 
School of Law, University of Southern Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calil 

6—Two-week course in Fundamentals of ‘Trafh« 
Police Service, Arizona State College, Tempe, 
Ariz. 

6—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle Control 
(for U. S. Air Force), Traffic Institute 
Evanston, Ill. 

9—Two-day Western regional conlerence for grad 


CPA Train 


uates of the Traffic Institute's 
ing Program, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Feb. 20— I 'wo-week course in Personnel Management, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Feb. 27—T wo-week course in Fundamentals of Traffic 
Police Service, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

\pr. 2 -Five-week Peace Officers’ Basic Training 
School, Southern California, Riverside Coun 
ty Sheriff's Department, Riverside, Calif. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Public or Industrial Police Agency. A retired 
police officer, who has had experience as supervisot 
of plant protection (520 man force) in addition to 
an outstanding record of 20 years service in the New 
York City Police Department, is seeking a position 
with a public law enforcement agency or with an in 
dustrial police unit. Especially skilled in outside in- 
vestigations on new employees, suspects, etc. 

\ny member knowing of a position open for which 
this IACP member might apply, please contact Leroy 
E. Wike, Executive Secretary, International Associa 
tion of Chiefs of Police, 618 Mills Bldg., Washington 
6, D. C., and refer to Applicant No. S-130. 


"4 iuvestner’”| 
Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of the head- 
quarters hotel.) 















Sept. 12-13—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Hotel 
Ottumwa, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Sept. 15-16—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, Fort 
Monroe, Va. 


Sept. 20-23—Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police 
(formerly the Chief Constables’ Association 
of Canada), Charlottetown Hotel, Charlot- 
tetown, Prince Edward Island, Canada. 


Sept. 26-29—60th Annual Convention, International 
Municipal Signal Association, Hotel Seneca, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Sept. 27-Oct. 1—85th Annual Congress of Correction, 
American Correctional Association, Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 30—Two-day Annual Statewide Florida High- 
way Safety Conference, Miami, Fla. 


Oct. 2-6—62nd Annual Conference, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, Benjamin Frank- 
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lin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. (Reservations 
arranged through Lt. Howard C. Dando, Po- 
lice Department, Room 227, City Hall, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. ) 

Oct. 10-11—II}linois Police Association, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 16-18—24th Annual Conference, Ohio Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police, Sheraton-Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Oct. 17-21—National Safety Congress, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ii. 


Oct. 18-19—Peace Officers Association of Georgia, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


Oct. 26-27—Iowa Association of Chiefs of Police and 
Peace Officers, Inc., Montrose Hotel, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 


Nov. 1 1-16—73rd Annual Conlerence, Iowa State Sher- 
iffs Association, Montrose Hotel, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 


Dec. 27-28—Minnesota State Sheriffs Association, 


Lowry Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 














Che travel boom is resulting in more traffic deaths 
this year, but on a deaths-per-mile basis the highways 
are the safest they have ever been in the history of 
the nation. 


That’s the current traffic situation as reported by 
the National Safety Council. ‘The Council counted 
16,530 traffic deaths at the halfway point in 1955. 
Che six-month figure was 2 per cent greater than for 
the corresponding period last year. 


Mileage figures are available for only five months, 
the Council said, and for that period show an 8 per 
cent increase. Thus the mileage death rate (deaths 
per 100 million miles) was 5.7 lowest rate ever re- 
corded for the period and 7 per cent under last year’s 
rate for five months. 


For June alone traffic deaths totaled 2,970—up 7 
per cent and the fourth consecutive month this year 
to show an increase in actual deaths. 


Of the 46 states reporting for June, the Council said 
14 had fewer deaths, two reported no change and 30 
showed increases. For the six-month period, 17 states 
had decreases, one had no change and 28 reported in- 
creases. 


The 17 states with fewer deaths for the six-month 
period were: 


Arizona —28% 
New Mexico —18% 
Idaho —16% 
Maine : ... —14% 
Arkansas __. —11% 
Minnesota —10% 
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Louisiana Sa oie Se eA 
North Dakota _- _. — 9% 
Oklahoma —_-__- aes. : — 4% 
Oregon ._.-. ee 5 _ — 4% 
PONOME x's : a 
Wisconsin __ ae eS __ — 3% 
Missouri es ‘ Jae ee 
Ohio __ acre eae |o/* 
Georgia = — 1% 
Iowa e dea — 1% 
Maryland __ — 1% 


For the 507 cities reporting in June, traffic deaths 
were down 4 per cent for the month and 3 per cent 
for the six-month period. This means that the six- 
month increase in deaths of 2 per cent for the nation 
as a whole must be attributed to rural areas, accord- 
ing to the Council. 

Eighty-nine of the 507 reporting cities had decreases 
in deaths in June, 325 reported no change and 93 had 
increases. For six months, the same cities had 175 
decreases, 159 showed no change and 173 reported in- 
creases. Of the 175 cities with fewer deaths, the fol- 
lowing had populations of more than 200,000: 


Worcester, Mass. —718% 
‘Tampa, Fla. __-- os ENS —68% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. —56% 
Seattle, Wash. —55%, 
Syracuse, N. Y. —50% 
Memphis, Tenn. —44%, 
Long Beach, Calif. —42% 
St. Paul, Minn. —42%, 
Rochester, N. Y. —36% 
Jacksonville, Fla. —31% 
Milwaukee, Wis. —29% 
St. Louis, Mo. 26° 
Washington, D. C. 26° 
Cleveland, Ohio —22% 
Oakland, Calif. —20% 
Norfolk, Va. —20% 
Kansas City, Mo. —19% 
Indianapolis, Ind. —17% 
New Orleans, La. —15% 
Toledo, Ohio —15% 
Dallas, Tex. —13%, 
Detroit, Mich. —11% 
Atlanta, Ga. — 9% 
Chicago, II. - 8% 
Boston, Mass. — 79 


No traffic deaths in June were reported by 372 
cities. The three largest were Rochester, N. Y. (332,- 
500); St. Paul, Minn. (311,300), and Omaha, Neb. 
(251,100) . 

For six months, 160 cities still had perfect records, 
the three largest being Berkeley, Calif. (113,800) ; 
Lincoln, Neb. (98,900), and Winston-Salem, N. C. 
(87,800) . 

The three leading cities in each population group 
for six months, ranked according to the number ol 
deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. 2.8 
Los Angeles, Calif. §.5 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3.5 
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750,000-1 000 000 Population 
Washington, D. C. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


500 ,000-750,000 Population 
Seattle, Wash. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dallas, Tex. 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

200 000-350 000 Population 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Norfolk, Va. 

100 ,000-200,000 Population 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Arlington, Va. 

Trenton, N. J. 


50,000-100,000 Population 
Orlando, Fla. 

Lincoln, Neb. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


25,000-50,000 Population 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Lake Charles, La. 
10,000-25 000 Population 
Casper, Wyo. 

Kingsport, Tenn. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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SAFE 


DEPENDABLE 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


1%" Cal. SHELLS AND CARTRIDGES Federal 





into the + from their barricade lc 
SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILE Federal | 
Flite-Rite Gas Projectile, are recomme 
dangerous drive-out assignments and arrest. 


es The Spedeheat Projectile also Triple-Chaser and 

Jumbo Spedeheat Grenades, are available for dis- 

SS RAenelE Mian Ga, persing unruly groups, with VISIBLE Federal Gas. 
OTHER FEDERAL i acta include Gas 


Masks, 
Leg-irons, 








Colts Revolvers, Submachine Guns, Rifles, 
Ammunition, Friskers, Billi ies, Handcuffs, 
Spot-lights, Fingerprint Redeanaet and 


THE New FLETCHER Universal GUN HOLDER LOCK 


FOR POLICE CARS 


The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder has been designed to 
permit police a Safe and Practical method for locking their 
gun in a ready-to-use position on their car. This Unit can 
be adjusted to hold all types of Shotguns, Rifles and Sub- 
machine Guns. The Fletcher Gun Holder is equipped 
with a paracentric key lock. 


The Gun cannot be removed until the lock is opened 
with the proper key. For immediate use, the automatic 
release permits the driver, or assisting officer, to have the 
Gun ready for instant action. The Holder is easily in- 
stalled and comes complete with locking holder, gun 
butt socket for the car floor, and a steel mounting bracket. 


The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder is constructed of dura- 
ble aluminum alloy with steel and brass fittings, and 
includes a nationally advertised pin tumbler lock. Has 
baked, wrinkle-finished black enamel with thick felt pro- 
tector for gun contact. All metal parts are rust-proof. 
Write for prices and descriptive circular No. FGH-51, No 
obligation. 









Federal 12” Caliber 
Gas Gun 





Tear Gas Products have been used by 
law Enforcement Agencies for more than 30 years. 
They have found that Gas provides a practical and 
safe method for driving criminals and insane persons 


] 


cations. The 
1ed with the 
ded for these 






‘ Caliber Gas Gun, cor 





numerous other Specialized Law Enforcement equip- Triple-Chaser 


FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE 


ment and products. 


Gas Grenade 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICE S ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Specialists in Scientific Law Enforcement and Protective MS 


27~ (CABLE ADDRESS—FEDERALLAB) SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 




















HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


One of our expert 
letterers preparing 
the proper strike for 
your BLACKINTON 
badge. 


Spacing, forming, and proper “strike” pressure, — 


these are basic operations that must be mastered by 


our expert badge letterers. This craftsmanship and 


skill assures you of the clear, sharp, carefully formed 
impressions that you see on all BLACKINTON 
badges.* 


*If you don’t own a BLACKINTON 
badge, ask your equipment supplier 
to show you one, then compare. 


BLACKINTON 


SEE YOUR V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


BLACKINTON DEALER 


BADGES AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA FOR EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY. 





























